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PEEFACE. 



A FEW sentences only axe needfdl to explain the 
origin of the accompanying Essay. In the month of 
March, 1858, there appeared in the public prints 
the following annonncement : — 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.— PRIZE ESSAY. 

A GENTLEMAN who laments that, notwithstaDding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself 
in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number 
than at the beginning of the century ; and who believes that 
the Society at one time bore a powerfiil witness to the world 
concerning some of the errors to which it is most prone, and 
some of the truths which are the most necessary to it ; and that 
this witness has been gradually becoming more and more feeble, 
is anxious to obtain light respecting the causes of this change. 
He offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS for the 
best ESSAY that shall be written on the subject, and a 
PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the one next in merit. He 
has asked three gentlemen, not members of the Society of 
Friends, to pronounce judgment on the Essays which shall be 
sent to them. They have all some acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the Society, and some interest in its existing members ; 
and as they are likely to regard the subject from different 
points of view, he trusts that their decision will be impartial ; 
that they will not expect to find their own opinions represented 
in the Essays ; and that they will choose the one which exhibits 
most thought and Christian earnestness, whether it is favour- 
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able or 'un&YOiirable to the Society, whether it refers the 
dimination of its infiaenee to degeneracy, to something wrong 
in the original constitution of the body, to the rules which it 
has adopted for its government, or to any extraneous cause. 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincohi's Inn; Pro- 
fessor J. P. NICHOL, Glasgow; and Kev. E. S. PRYCE, 
Gravesend, have agreed to act as Adjudicators. 

The number and ability of the Essays which this 
annotmcement elicited, while it afforded gratifying 
testimony to the interest which the subject has ex- 
cited, added greatly to the labour and responsibility 
of the adjudicators. The illness of Professor Nichol, 
which has since terminated in his lamented death, 
was one of the " unforeseen hindrances" which occa- 
sioned the delay of the adjudicators' decision. It was 
given in August, 1859, in the following terms : — 

SOCIETY OF rRIENDS.~PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The adjudicators of the Prizes for the best Essays on the 
Causes of the Decline in the Society of Friends regret that 
they have been prevented from arriving at an earlier decision 
by unforeseen hindrances, by the large number and extent of 
the Essays submitted to them, and by their exceeding desire to 
deal justly. The terms of the original proposal do not permit 
the adjudicators to specify more than the two Essays which 
appear to them to have the superior claims ; but they feel it 
right to bear testimony to the great ability displayed by many 
of the other writers, and to record their conviction, that the 
publication of what they have written, by the individual 
authors, would, in many cases, be advisable, and for the public 
advantage. In performing the painful duty of setting aside 
so many estimable and elaborate productions, the adjudicators 
have necessarily been influenced by various classes of con- 
siderations: they have been deterred, in some cases, by the 
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presence of irreleTant disquisitions, and they hare been espe- 
cially solicitous that the spirit manifested by the successftd can- 
didates be such as seemed most in accordance with the object for 
which the prizes were offered, as plainly set forth in the general 
advertisement. It has, after careful consideration, been deter- 
mined that an Essay, bearing a motto from a report of the 
York Quarterly Meeting of the year 1855, should receive the 
first prize ; and one bearing the motto verhum, tntOj lux^ the 
second prize. A degree of hesitation having been e:q>re68ed 
by the adjudicators as to the relative place which ought to be 
assigned to the two successful essays, the donor of the prizes 
has generously offered to make the second prize equal to the 
first. The writers of these Essays evidently belong to different 
schools, and contemplate the subject from entirely different 
points of view. No one of the adjudicators wishes to be held 
responsible for the sentiments of either writer. But they are 
unanimous in hoping that, in choosing both, they are doing their 
best to promote the objects of the giver of the prizes, and to 
fulfil their trust. 

J. P. NiCHOI.. 

F. D. Maubice. 
E. S. Petcb. 

The Essay to which the first prize was adjudged 
is printed in the present volume. 

It may be convenient to state briefly at the outset 
the line of argument that has been pursued in the 
following pages. The reader will find his attention 
first directed to the historical and social features of 
the epoch in which the Society of Friends arose, these 
having powerfully influenced the conduct of its found- 
ers. The author next examines the doctrines and 
practices of the " early Friends," with especial refer- 
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ence to such of them as appear to have occasioned 
or accelerated the Society's decline. He then en- 
deavours to ascertain the numbers of the Friends at 
different periods of their history, and determine the 
extent of their recent diminution. The succeeding 
chapter (the fifth) is occupied with the second epoch 
of the Society's history, extending from the death 
of George Fox, in 1690, to the revival of the dis- 
cipline in 1760. The sixth and seventh chapters 
examine the causes of decline which have most 
prominently manifested themselves within the last 
hundred years; and the essay is concluded by a 
summary of the previous argument, and a resumd 
of the whole case presented in a condensed form. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CIBCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE RISE OE 
THE FRIENDS. 

Introductory remarks — John Wycliffe — ^Progress of religious opi- 
nion between 1324 and 1624, the year of George Fox's birth — 
Henry \111, — ^Edward VI. — ^Rapid changes in the national 
religion— Rise of Puritanism — Greneral decay of piety— Later 
Puritans : their polemics and Judaizing theology — Companies 
of spiritual worshippers formed in different places — George Fox. 



^ It was an age of deep earnestness. Frivolous and luxurious men 
had for a while reheated to make way for impassioned and high' 
wrought spirits; for the interpreters at once of the ancient reveh" 
tions, and of the present judgments of Heaven ; for the monitors of an 
ungodly worlds and for the comforters of those who bent beneath the 
weight of national and domestic calamities," — Sm jAites Stsfhen. 



The Society of Friends dates its origin from the 
year 1647. Its founder, George Fox, was then 
twenty-three years of age. K a title so honourable 
as that of " the last of the Reformers " be accorded 
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to him (and we are prepared to grant it), we may 
stay to note that his birth, in 1624, was just three 
hmidred years after that of John Wycliffe, ^* the 
Morning Star of the Reformation." These three 
centuries were among the most eventful in the his- 
tory of man ; the human intellect had taken gigantic 
strides, the invention of printing had widely ex- 
tended the boimds of knowledge, new continents had 
been discovered, conmierce was opening for itself 
fresh channels in all parts of the world, the German 
Reformation had shaken the Papacy to its centre, 
and numerous European States had renounced their 
dependence on the Roman pontiff. England was 
one of these States, and perhaps nowhere else (Scot- 
land excepted) can it be said that the doctrines of 
Protestantism were more ftdly accepted or more 
highly prized. Yet the opinion of John Wycliffe, 
** that the great heresy of Rome was to believe in the 
power of man in the work of regeneration,"* was but 
imperfectly accepted in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. " The Reformation,'' says the London Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in 1857, had but " partially dis- 
pelled the idea, so foreign to primitive ChristiaDity 
(that had grown up in the preceding long and dark 
night of apostacy), of the poasibility of performing the 

♦ Qnoted by D'AxAignl, Hist, qf BeformatUm, vol r. p. 187. 
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service of God by proxy."* The extent to which 
the civil power had been connected with religions 
movements in England may principally have occa- 
sioned this resnlt. Questions of state policy had 
prevented the full development of the Reformation^ 
and had arrested its progress at a point short of what 
many of its champions desured. 

It does not, however, appear that any of the eariy 
Beformers carried their Protestantism so tar as was 
afterwards done by George Fox, in advocatmg the 
entire abolition of a human priesthood in the Chnrch 
of Christ, and the recognition of the Lord Jesus as 
its one holy Head and great High Priest The idea of 
the continued presence of the Saviour with His fol- 
lowers had been so obscured by the Romish apostasy, 
that it was but slowly men awoke to the conscious- 
ness of its reality, and hence throughout the entire 
period from 1500 to 1650 religion was too often 
treated as a sort of State engine — ^painftJly indi- 
cating the forgetfdiness of the apostolic truth, that 
*' the kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost" t 

Prepared by Ae diffiision of Wycliffe's translation 

* Printed Minutes of London Yearhf Meeting, 1S57, p. 12. 
t Bomans xir. 17. 

B2 
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of the Bible, as well as by that political jealousy of 
Kome which had always existed in England, the 
nation readily assented to Henry- VIIL's renuncia- 
tion of Papal supremacy (when the selfish ends of 
that monarch prompted the step). But this was a 
very small part of the work of the Reformation. It 
hardly advanced beyond the stage of infancy in the 
reign of Henry VIH. The inalienable right of pri- 
vate judgment in the things of God was not yet 
openly asserted, and public opinion scarcely ques- 
tioned the authority of the Bang to punish, even with 
death, men whose consciences would not keep pace 
with Court decrees and Acts of Parliament — ^whether 
it were, as in the cases of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More, out of deference to Papal rights ; or 
in those of the pious martyrs, Frith and Bilney, 
who desired a thorough reformation of the National 
Church in accordance with scriptural principles. 

The personal piety of Edward VI., and of many 
of the great men who surrounded his throne, was 
a happy circumstance for England, and under their 
reforming zeal the national religion substantially 
assumed its present form ; but the very rapidity 
and extent of the changes that were made in the 
six eventful years of his short reign — ^*^ changes," 
says Marsden, '' effected by Parliament, and pub- 
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lished under their authority by letters patent from 
the Bang" * — had a bewildering effect on the nation ; 
and from the opposition these changes evoked^ as 
well as from the general return to Popery on the 
accession of Mary, we conclude they went quite as 
far as the nation was then prepared for. Whilst 
it would be a grave mistake to ignore the existence 
of a considerable body of persons in England, pre- 
pared at all costs to maintain their allegiance to 
God amidst the changes of the ruling powers (and 
not a few evidenced the reality of their faith in 
banishment, in prison, and at the stake), the student 
of English history cannot but be struck with the 
facility with which the masses of the people accom- 
modated their religious professions to the views of 
their rulers. " During the twelve or thirteen years 
which followed the death of Henry VIII.," says Lord 
Macaulay, " the religion of the State was thrice 
changed. Protestantism was established by Edward, 
the CathoKc Church was restored by Mary, Pro- 
testantism was again established by Elizabeth. The 
faith of the nation seemed to depend on the personal 
inclinations of the sovereign." f It is a remarkable 
fact, and one that displays the degradation induced by 

♦ MarsdeQ's Christian Sects, vol. i p. 227. 

t Review of Burleigh and his Times, Essays, vol. i. p. 226. 
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the long bondage of Borne, that, ^^ out of ten thousand 
benefices, not quite three hundred incumbents, who 
had acknowledged the Romish supremacy under Mary, 
declined to accept that of Elizabeth in its stead." * 

Quakerism was so intimately connected with Puri- 
tanism, that the rise of the ** early Puritans" in the 
reign of Edward VI., out of the " vestiarian con^ 
troversy " of Bishop Hooper, must not be passed by 
without an allusion. They constituted for many 
years an important party in the Church of England, 
and whilst advocating Airther reformation in the cere- 
monials of the established worship, they did not — 
like some of their successors — ^mistake the externals 
or accompaniments of religion for the thmg itself; 
and they zealously sought to promote the cause of 
Christ, and to extend virtue and piety throughout 
the nation. No doctrinal difference of importance 
existed between them and the other party in the 
Church tiU the dose of Elizabeth's reign, when the 
scriptural requirements for Sabbath observance were 
differently interpreted; and a rigid conception of 
their meaning constituted the first doctrinal pecu- 
liarity of Puritanism. 

As assisting us to realize the outside idea of reli- 
gion prevailing at this period, the correspondence 
♦ Marsden's Early Puritans, p. 100. 
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between the imperioTEs Queen and the devoted Arch- 
bishop Ghrindal on the *'prophesyings" repays pemsaL 
In one of her letters, Elizabeth expresses her prefer- 
ence for having but few ** preaching clergy,** and re- 
fuses to sanction or permit these popular gathmngs 
for religious instruction. Grindal pleads earnestly 
for their maintenance, and was disgraced for his 
firmness ; yet how limited were even his views o£ 
the " Gospel liberty of prophesying " is proved by 
his regulation, ihat ^ No man may speak tudess 
he be first allowed by the Bishop, with this proviso, 
that no layman be suffered to speak at any time*^* As 
the great men who had conducted the Reformation 
of the English Churdh under Edward VI. passed 
to ttdtr rewards m heaven, and their places were 
filled hi the latter years of the Elizabethan period 
by men of less zeal and piety, religion and morality 
declined in England; this declension becoming in- 
creasingly apparent in the reigns of the first Stuarts. 
Triite it is that the Puritan party upheld a standard 
of strict moraUty, and had assumed tibat austerity 
of manners which we ai*e accustomed to associate 
with their memory; but they were not sufficiently 
numerous to withstand the encouragement given by 
James L to vice and profligacy, through die pub- 

* Eemains of Archbishop Grindal, p. 385. Parker Society 
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lication of the Book of Sports, and by the per- 
nicious example of his Court This double aspect 
of society — ^the licentious and the puritanic^ — during 
the first forty years of the seventeenth century, must 
be kept steadily in view when considering the rise of 
Quakerism; for it was a protest against both extremes, 
and the reverse action of each of them is distinctly 
visible in the views and practices of the Friends in 
the present day. 

Without more than a passing allusion to the oft- 
told story, how Charles I. attempted to govern de- 
spotically ; how he was assisted by the High Church 
party under Archbishop Laud, with its frightful 
engine of oppression the Court of Star Chamber; 
how these enormities and the Romanizing tenden- 
cies of the Court and clergy augmented the num- 
bers of the Puritans, resuscitated their hatred of 
prelacy, and stimulated their fanaticism, so intensi- 
fying the political struggles that ended in civil war 
and the overthrow of the monarchy, — ^we pass on 
to invite particular attention to the polemical con- 
troversies of the [times ; they were incessant, and 
embraced a wide theological area. The greatest 
mysteries of our faith — free-will, predestination, 
election, and reprobation — ^were under constant dis- 
cussion in England from 1600 to 1660; as also in 
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other parts of Europe, particularly Holland, where 
the Synod of Dordt was convened in 1618, in an 
endeavour to determine the points in dispute. The 
hard, decided, and vehement manner in which the 
disputants urged their views on points which more 
than any other demand diffidence and reverence, is 
specially observable. When the occasions of differ- 
ence are principally external — as to the scriptural 
claims of presbyterian or episcopal church govern- 
ment, or the position of the communion-table in the 
churches, or the vestments worn by the clergy- 
man, &c. — ^the same tone of thought and feeling is 
visible; there is great attention to the externals of 
religion, but a marked declension in real piety (speak- 
ing collectively), between the theologians of the Re- 
formation and those of the epoch under review. 
Marsden says, ^^ There is less of the earnestness and 
of the composure of men who are contending for 
vital truths of eternal moment" (than in the early 
Reformers). "A fierce contest there is, with its 
noise and clamour ; but the contest seems more 
for victory than for truth Their lite- 
rature is heartless, and their divinity wants life. 
This is shown by endless conceits in the one, by 
affectation and litigiousness in the other, and in 
both by a careful avoidance of what is great and 
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really important, or an incapacity of comprehend- 
ing it"* When the civil war loosened the whole 
framework of English society, these polemical dis- 
cussions increased both in freqneaicy and yiolence; 
no opinion h&ng too wild to prevent its adoption 
by fenatical sectaries known under the general term 
of ** malignants." 

Still there was real religion in England — men 
and women who walked humbly before their God, 
and ministers who faithfully preached the Gospel ; 
but much remains to assure us that the show of piety 
presented by the English nation, when governed by a 
Puritan Parliament and a Puritan "Protector," was 
more superficial than deep; and whilst the clergy 
were laborious and assiduous in the discharge of 
their pastoral functions, it was too often in " the 
deadness of the letter," rather than in the life and 
freshness of evangelical piety. This state of things 
resulted in great measure from the Judaizing element 
existing in the Puritanic theology from its origin, 
a hundred years previous to the time of the C!om- 
monwealth, and which had been frirther developed 
during the civil wars between iho King and Par- 
Hament. In writmg to Bullinger in 1568, Sandys, 
Bishop of London, presents an epitome of the 

* History of the Early Puritani, p, 386. 
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Puritan tenets under nine heads: the last is ^The 
Judicial Laws of Moses are binding upon Christian 
princes^ and they ought not in the slightest degree 
to depart from them.''* Fully believing in this 
doctrine^ the Long Pariiament, as well as Crom- 
well's soldiers^ examined the inspired volume pre- 
cisely as if it had been a statute book, and in too 
many cases professed to derive from it their authority 
for acts of violence and injustice. Closely allied to 
this subject was the belief so ardently controverted 
by Pennf and Barclay, but ahnost universally enter- 
tained by their contemporaries, that the promises of 
God to his Church, as recorded in Scripture, were 
the exclusive possession of aa outward, objective 
corporation of men, occupying an analogous posi- 
tion to that of the Israelites of old; all dissenters 
from it beings ^hismatics and heretics, and therefore 
sunenable to punishment by the civil power* 

Quakerism so clearly reflected the features of the 
age that gave it birth — it was so moulded by sur- 
rounding circumstances — that we must fidl in com- 
prehending it without first mastering this section of 
English history, some of whose salient features we 
have eaodfiavoured to enumerate. When we remem- 

* Zurich Letters, 1, p. 294. 

t See especially W. Penn's Address to Protestants, 
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ber the political character of the English Reformation 
— ^the long struggle between monarcliical and popular 
authority, partly political and partly religious, termi- 
nating in the civil wars — and when we contemplate 
the heartless polemics of the " Later Puritans," we 
are prepared to understand why little companies of 
persons drew together in different parts of England 
and Scotland, wearied with theological disputation, 
offended alike by the lofty pretensions of the High 
Church clergy, and by the rigid, unsatisfying, ex- 
ternal religion of Puritan ** professors" — ^^^ burdened," 
as it is expressed in Alexander Jeffrey's memoirs, 
^* with the formality, superstition, and will-worship 
prevalent around them, waiting upon God in a holy 
silence and awful humility of soul for ability to draw 
nigh unto Him in true spiritual worship."* Thus the 
way was prepared for the rise of a Church that should 
bear a prominent testimony to the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom of Christ, whenever, in the ordering of 
Providence, a man should present himself endowed 
with sufficient zeal, endurance, and sagacity to in- 
spire confidence in his authoritative proclamation of 
the impotency of "outward forms" in giving pure 
and imdefiled religion. Such a man was George Fox. 
♦ Barclay's Diary of Alexander Jaffrty^ p. 228. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORIGINAL VIEWS OF THE FOUNDERS OF QUAKERISM 
CONNECTED WITH ITS DECLINE. 

George Fox's rellgioas ezercifies— He learns the spiritual character 
of the Gospel dispensation— Publishes his views, and makes 
converts — The central idea of Quakerism, and its twofold 
effect on the Society of Friends — ^Positive effects — ^Religious 
liberty— Rejection of a human priesthood — Tithes — ^Worship- 
Disuse of all "forms" by the Friends — ^Practical working of 
their mode of worship— Error of supposing this mode of wor- 
ship the only right one— Ministry — Gift of religious teaching 
—Symbolic rites. 



" Hitman wisdom t« in its highest exercise when it is observing the 
superiority of Divine wisdom, and following its method of procedure," 
—James M'Cobh, LLJ). 



It was in 1643 (the year that saw the appointment 
of the parliamentary committees on scandalous minis- 
ters) that George Fox, then in his nineteenth year, 
a young man of unblemished morals, but of little 
education, who from childhood had lived in " honesty 
and innocency " (the words are his own), entered on 
that extraordinary series of spiritual conflicts which 
attended his path for upwards of three years pre- 
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vious to engaging in the work of his life. We have 
termed his conflicts extraordinary ; and so they must 
ever appear when examined from a mere psycho- 
logical point of view; and yet it would hardly 
seem as if the leaders of spiritaal and religious 
life could be fitted for their respective missions^ 
without passing through these deep mental con- 
flicts — ^we may call them spiritual exercises: we 
may say such men are on the confines of insanity 
(and so they may be); but the Uves of Martin 
Luther, of Ignatius Loyola, of John Bunyan, and 
of the Wesleys are examples ready to our hand, 
that the greatest minds must undergo this prepara- 
tory discipline, before being ftJly qualified to guide 
or powerfully to influence the minds of others. 
Though the query was presented to George Fox 
and to each of the great men just enumerated in 
a diflferent light and under widely difiering circum- 
stances, substantially the question that disturbed 
their spirits was the same, ^What shall I do to 
be saved?" The answer returned to each was 
practically the same also; llie same that was re- 
turned to the Philippiaa gaoler by Paul and Silas, 
but the difference of mental ccmstitution, the dif- 
ferent epochs in which th^ lived, tho differences 
of national character amd of previous education. 
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marked out for each of these imperial minds dis- 
tinct and widely diflfering lines of action. 

An influential element in Eox's case was the con- 
scientiousness which formed bo prominent a feature 
in his character. On one occasion we read of his 
affliction at *'the delinquency of a professor;" at 
another time he says, ^^I could have wished that 
I had never been bom, or that I had been bom 
blind, that I might not haye seen wickedness or 
vanity; and deaf, that I might never have heard 
vain and wicked words, or the Lord's name blas- 
phemed."* In fact, his despair was occasioned 
rather by the wickedness existing in the world 
at large, than &om sins which he was conscious 
of having himself committed. He " cried to the 
Lord," saying, ** Why should I be thus, seeing 
I was never addicted to commit those evils?" 
And the Lord answered "That it was needful I 
should have a sense of all conditions: how else 
should I speak to all conditions, "f Bewildered 
by the mental anguish these feelings occasioned 
him, George Fos: unsuccessfully sought spiritual 
advice from the most noted religious prdessors he 
came in contact with. His description of them 
tallies with our previously expressed ideas req>ect- 
George Fox's Journal, p. 4, lit ei. t I*>id. p. 13. 
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ing the clergy as a class : they pronounced con- 
fidently on any doctrinal questions Fox put to them, 
but they did not understand the wants of his bur- 
dened spirit, and he left them unrelieved, regarding 
them as ** miserable comforters." Despairing of 
human aid, he applies with increased assiduity to 
the study of Scripture; throughout his life he 
spoke of the sacred writings as being *'very pre- 
cious" to him; and yet he was, perhaps, hardly 
aware of the full extent of his obligations to them. 
They were his sole companions in *^ hollow trees" 
and ** desolate places," and the intimate knowledge 
he thus obtained of their contents was of inesti- 
mable benefit to himself and to the society he was 
to found. 

In the course of the year 1647 Fox emerged 
from the gloom that had so long rested on his 
spirit; he foimd one, "even Christ Jesus, that 
could speak to his condition."* In evangelical lan- 
guage, he found ** peace with God, through faith in 
Jesus Christ." He felt a great change had come 
over him; he had tried to get help from man, and 
had failed; he had been driven to Christ Himself, 
and, as he believed, had now received hght emme- 
diaUly from Him. 

* Gecnge Fox's Journal^ p. S. 
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Fox rejoiced in his new life; he ** could have 
wept day and night with tears of joy;"* he 
longed to impart his discovery of the spirituality 
of true religion to others. So he entered on his 
mission as a religious reformer^ commissioned to 
bring back to the Church a long-lost and forgotten 
truth — even the truth that Jesus Christ, by his 
Spirit, dwells in the hearts of all believers* "I 
was commanded," says he, *^to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit, and grace, by which all might 
know their salvation and their way to God, even 
that Divine Spirit which would lead them into all 
truth, and which I infallibly knew would never 
deceive any."t With persuasive eloquence, though 
rude and unlettered. Fox began to call men from 
** forms and shadows " to the ** life, light, and power 
of Christ in their own hearts." Numerous converts 
attached themselves to him; and it is important to^ 
note that their primary ground of union (as officially 
stated by the Yearly Meeting of London), was *^ agree- 
ment of sentiment in regard to Christ's inward teach- 
ing." $ In that intolerant age, persecution in every 
form tracked his steps; and we do but justice to 

♦ George Fox's Journal^ p. 14. f ^^^ P- 23. 

X Fre&ce to 3rd edition of TOlume of DiacipUne of the Beligious 
Society of Friends, with Advices^ jfc, p. 7. 

C 
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his memory by adding, that it was borne in a 
spirit that attested the reality of his piely. It is 
not within our province to narrate the successes, 
the trials, the persecutions, and martyrdoms of 
the "early Friends;** for our present purpose it 
is sufficient if we have shown, that the bringing 
man immediately to Christ, was the radical idea of 
Quakerism. 

The truth thus underlying the whole superstruc- 
ture that has been raised upon it, is essentially deq> 
though simple. It is capable of yaried modes of 
expression, and we shall have to show that con- 
clusions, in defiance of all reason and logic, have 
been deduced from the fundam^ital and Catholic 
position, that a measmre of Divine light is given 
to all men — difiTering, it may be, in degree, as the 
twinkling of the remotest planet differs from the 
splendour of the noonday sun — and that it is only 
through the '* testimony of the Eternal Spirit," 
manifested in the heart and conscience, that the 
*^true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can 
be revealed" to man. The clumsiness of language 
adequately to express deep ethical truths has been 
often felt and acknowledged. Barclay himself was 
careful to guard his thesis on this subject with 
the proviso, that it must never be understood in 
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any sense that should '^contradict the outward 
testimony of the Scriptures, or right and sound 
reason."* 

From ihe central idea above defined, sprang at 
once the strength and the weakness of Quakerism ; 
the strength which necessarily flowed firom the 
apprehension of so great a truth — the weakness 
incident to human fallibility, in failing to perceive 
the conditions and limitations that should deter* 
mine ihe practical application of this truth. It 
was the feeling that they were grasping a reality 
instead of a shadow — the substance instead of 
the form — that induced so many persons to ac- 
cept the views proclaimed by Fox and his col- 
leagues; and, inspired by the lofty consciousness 
of being under the immediate eye of Heaven, 
the early Friends presented for forty years one 
of the most unsullied pictures of Christian re- 
signation imder suffering that the world has yet 
witnessed, ultimately triumphing by the might of 
passive resistance, '^ wearying out persecution," and 
so purchasing for England the priceless jewel of 
religious liberty. Not that they were the only 
labourers in accomplishing this great work; but 
how large their share in it was, is increasingly per- 
* Barclay's Apology, Prop. ii. 

C 2 
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ceived by historians and phflosophers.* But we 
hasten to inquire, how far the general theology and 
the practices of George Fox and his friends were 
affected by their belief in the essential spirituality 
of the religion of Christ. The influence of this 
belief was twofold — positive and negative : positive, 
inasmuch as it was the root from which sprang the 
Society's views in relation to the worship of God, 
including the rejection of a human priesthood, and 
of all ceremonial rites ; negative, by making the 
Quaker representation of Christian faith and prac- 
tice specially liable to distortion, by the overshadow- 
ing of correlative truths (as the doctrine of Christ's 
atonement for sin, the profitableness of Holy Scrip- 
ture, &c)y and by inducing a general disparagement 
of secondary and instrumental means in the nurture 
and maintenance of religion. 

We propose, in the first place, to examine the 
positive developments of the doctrine of the ^* in- 
ward light," and their influence on the Society of 
Friends ; and afterwards the less obvious, but hardly 
less influential, consequences, indirectly springing 
from the same source. '* Christ having instituted,*' 

*■ See Colqnhonn's Short Sketches of some Notable Lives ; Ban* 
CToffc*8 HisU of America^ vol. ii.; Chevalier Bansen's Signs of 
the TimeSf p. 298; Dixon's Lives ofFenn and Blake, 
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says the learned and profound Neander, " a fellow- 
Bhip of divine life, which proceeding from the equal, 
and equally immediate relation of all to the one God, 
as the divine source of life to all; . , . there 
could be no longer a priestly or prophetic office, con- 
stituted to serve as a medium for the propagation 
and development of the Kingdom of God, on which 
office the religious consciousness of the community 
was to be dependent. Such a guild of priests as 
existed in the previous systems of religion, em- 
powered to guide other men, who remained as it 
were in a state of religious pupilage, having the 
exclusive care of providing for their religious wants, 
and serving as mediators by whom all other men 
must first be placed in connection with God and 
divine things — ^such a priestly caste could find no 
place within Christianity."* It was the emphatic 
acceptance of the doctrine, so luminously set forth 
in the preceding passage, that induced the early 
Friends to frame their ecclesiastical polity in har- 
mony with what they took to be its requirlngs; 
and also to refuse to acknowledge by pecuniary 
payments, even when enjoined by the civil power, 
the claims of the clergy, or priests, as they termed 
them, of the Established Church. 

* Neander's CK Hist, vol. L p. 245. 
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It is stated in a document issned by the Yearly- 
Meeting of London in 1851^ that " no part of ihe 
testimony of oar early Friends was more clear and 
explicit than that which^ in the obedience of faith, 
they bore against the human priesthood and its 
offices, and against the system of tithes. . • • • 
To acknowledge this priesthood, and to render to 
it the tithe of the beasts of the field, and of ihe 
produce of the earth, was, in their view, to be un- 
faithful in their alliance to Him who, having come 
a ' High Priest for ever after the order of Melchise- 
dec,' had put an end to the priesthood of Aarcm, and 
abolished also the tithes and o£Perings that p^lained 
thereta"* There had been consklerable unsettle- 
ment in England on the subject of titles befiure the 
times of George Fox,t and when his earnest preach- 
ing was first leading great numbers of persons to 
accept the spiritual views of religi(m he enunciated, 
and when he anticipated the reformation of the Uni- 
versal Church as the result of his labours, not the 
mere gathering of a sect, there were, doubtless, some 
who united themselves with him under the idea of 
thereby obtaining exemptions firom these burdens. 



* An Address to the SdcUty of Friends on the InconsUtencif of 
Tithes, jfc, from the Yearly Meeting of London, p. 9, 1851. 
t -See Pearson's Great Case of Tithes, p. 24, ed. 1780. 
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In this they were disappointed; and when, instead 
of receiving exemption, it became evident that their 
profession exposed to more pecuniary loss on this ac* 
count, rather tlian less, such persons left the Society. 
As the extract previously given rightly states, none 
of the ^ testimonies " of the early Friends were 
more decided than that against tithes; and most 
heavily they suffered in person and estate in its 
defence (imprisonment not being prevented by the 
Toleration Act of 1690, but continuing to the be- 
ginning of the present century). Great has been 
the influence which the treatment of this subject 
has exerted on the Society in various ways. To 
quote again from the document before alluded to: 
^^ In their resistance to ecclesiastical as well as mili- 
tary demands. Friends have acted on the broad and 
palpable distinction which exists between payments 
made specifically for objects inconsistent with the 
law of Christ, or directly to an authority which 
they cannot conscientiously recc^nize, and pay* 
ments into ihe national treasury for the general pur- 
poses of the State, though some of the purposes may 
be objectionable." Yet whilst the London Yearly 
Meeting may define this distinction to be ^'bro^d and 
palpable," to not a few minds within the Society, as 
well as to many in the community at large, it has 
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seemed to be far otherwise ; and that these imposts, 
sanctioned by Act of ParKament, are not essen- 
tially different from other taxes, their direct payment 
to the recipient, instead of passing through the 
national treasury, being an accident not affecting 
the responsibility of the payer. No one subject has 
claimed more of the attention and advice of the 
Yearly Meeting, as is evidenced by the space occu- 
pied by it in the Society's volume of ^' Rules and 
Advices,*^ in which no less than forty-three distinct 
paragraphs are devoted to " tithes, sufferings, &c.'* 
By the first, dated 1675, it will be seen how early 
difficulty was felt in inducing all Friends to refiise 
these payments ; and from the Journal of John Grif- 
fiths, it would appear as if the numbers paying these 
imposts without demur, or resorting to dishonourable 
compromises, was very considerable in the beginning 
and middle of the eighteenth century. With the 
resuscitation of the discipline about 1760, increased 
attention was paid to this subject, and disownment 
was the penalty inflicted on those Friends who con- 
tinued to pay tithes or church-rates. This increased 
rigour was one cause of driving many families from 
the rural districts,— some into our great cities, some 
to foreign lands, whilst some united themselves with 
other religious denominations. 
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It is needless for us here to enter on the question, 
vrhether Christianity sanctions or demands the refusal 
to pay any impost directed by the law of the land ; 
but it is our decided conviction that no scriptural 
warrant exists for making such reftisal an essential 
condition of church fellowship, and that the attempt 
so to make it has been injurious to the Society of 
Friends. Whether we take Scripture only for our 
guide, or whether we examine the history of the 
Universal Church, we shall arrive at the same con- 
clusion — that whilst man's weakness compels the 
entrance to membership in earthly churches to be 
somewhat "narrower than the gates of heaven," 
every needless hindrance lessens both the usefulness 
and the stability of the Church that imposes^^it. We 
shall hereafter point out that the practice of the 
"early Friends" was sometimes preferable to their 
written statements. The present case is an excep- 
tion. William Penn, when defining the essentials 
of church fellowship in his Address to Protestants, 
says, "Nothing of weight can be objected'' against 
the position that " belief with the heart, and the 
confession with the mouth, that Jesus is the Christ 
and Son of God," is sufficient " to entitle a man to 
communion here, and salvation hereafter."* William 

* Peon's Work», roL i. p. 76. 
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Perm* also denounced in very nearly the same words 
since used by Dr. Arnold, ''the double error ** of 
having ''a strict bond in matters of opinion, and 
none at aU in matters of practice." f Th® Society of 
Friends has faBen into a mistake the rev«ree of this ; 
and we shall frequently have to draw attrition to the 
loss of numbers and of influence which it has conti- 
nually suffered through attempting to enforce com- 
pliance with modes of action not immediately con- 
nected with moral duties, though possibly recommended 
by considerations of Christian expediency — a class of 
subjects on which *' wise men agree to differ." 

We conclude this department of our subject in the 
words of a living author, as placing in a clear light 
some of the consequences that result from making the 
refusal of ecclesiastical demands a criterion of Chris- 
tian faithfidness, and an essential to churdi member- 
ship : " It induces," says Dr. Ash, " many members 
of the Society who have no scruple of conscience 
against paying these imposts, unwillingly to refrise 
their payment, on the lower and very questionable 
ground of complying with the wishes, and avoiding 
the censure, of their brethren. It subjects those who 
do pay them to that censure, and, consequently, to 

♦ Penn'B Works : Address to Protestants^ sec. iii 
X Life of Dr. ArmM, yoL ii p. 15. 
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loss of reputation in the Church. In both cases its 
tendency must necessarilj often be^ in a greater or 
less degree^ to alienate their own affections^ and still 
more those of their children, from the Society." * 

We believe the peculiar fotm of public worship 
adopted by the Friends has not a little to do with 
their declining numbers. In the desire to abstain 
from all *^ forms,'* they meet together for the purpose 
of public worship in silence, and should no minister 
be jares^it (now often the case in many meetings) not 
a word will be spoken, and the worshippers, after sit- 
ting an hour or two in silence, disperse. When thus 
assembled, says Robert Barclay, "the great work of 
one and all ought to be to wait upon God, and re- 
tiring out of their own thoughts and imaginations, to 
fed the Lord's pres^ice, and know a gathering into 
His name indeed, where He is in the midst, accord- 
ing to His promise. And as every one is thus 
gathered and so met together, inwardly in their 
spirits, as well as outwardly in their persons, there 
the secret power and virtue of life is known to re- 
fresh the soul, and the pure motions and breathings 
of God's Spirit are fdt to arise, from which, as 
words of declaration, prayers, or praises arise, the 
acceptable worship is known, which edifies the 
* Dr. Ash's Seven LeUers to a Friend, p. 87. 
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Church, ^d is well pleasing to God. . * . Yea, 
though there be not a word spoken, yet is the true 
spiritual worship performed, and the body of Christ 
edified-" * There will be few spiritually minded men 
of any persuasion, who will aflSrm that true worship 
may not be rendered to Almighty God in meetings 
conducted in this manner ; and that it is so rendered, 
the experience of the Friends for two himdred years 
warrants us in affirming. But the Society has gone 
much further than merely to defend silent worship, 
as one manner of fitly conducting this religious 
duty. Barclay, in his Apology for Hie True Chris- 
tain Divinity of the People called Quakers (and it will 
be remembered this volume is printed and circulated 
by the Yearly Meeting of London), afihms that 
*^ silence is, and must necessarily be, a special and 
principal part of God's worship ; "f and again, in the 
words of the proposition on this subject, after re- 
counting ^^what true worship is," he adds: *^A11 
other worship, then, both praises, prayers, or preach- 
ings, which man sets about in his own will, and at 
his own appointment, which he can both begin and 
end at his pleasure, do, or leave undone,, as himself 
seeth meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
liturgy, &c., or prayers conceived extempore by the 
* Barclay's Apohgy, p. 333 (deventh ed.}. f Ibid. p. 324. 
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natural strength and faculty of the mind, they are all 
but superstition, will-worship, and abominable idolatry 
in the sight of God, which are now to be denied, and 
rejected, and separated from, in this day of his spiri- 
tual arising."* This paragraph was penned about the 
year 1675, when the Society of Friends had existed 
but twenty-eight years, and when most of those who 
professed its doctrines and attended its worship were 
persons who did so from deep personal conviction. It 
is not difficult to understand the spiritual refreshment 
they experienced in their religious meetings; and 
great allowance may justly be made for the asperity 
with which the public worship of other religionists is 
denounced. But it by no means follows that what 
was suitable for the "early Friends," with their 
earnest piety, is fit, or even desirable, for those who 
are very differently circumstanced. Barclay prac- 
tically admits the unfitness of long-continued silence 
to promiscuous gatherings for Divine worship, in 
which there may be, and often are, "many young 
persons and individuals xmconverted to God." In 
his seventh head under the proposition on Worship, 
he says, " There can be nothing more opposite to the 
natural will and wisdom of man than this silent wait- 
ing upon God ; " and it might have been added that it 
♦ Barclay's Apology, p, 325, 
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is opposed to the instmcts of such Christiaiis as hare 
not been accustomed to its practice : the simple reason 
being, that the structure of the human mind is not 
adapted to long-continued silence; and this is espe- 
cially the case in the earlier stages of life. 

Seyeral extracts might be fiirnished from the 
writings of persons intimately acquainted with the 
actual working of the Friends' mode of silent wor- 
ship confirmatory of this opinion ; we insert one from 
the pen of Elizabeth Fry. She says : " To believe, 
as I do, that some of our congregations are in an 
imregenerate state, how must their silent meetings 
be past? And for the babes in Christ I have great 
fears, inasmudi as true, solemn, silent worship is a 
very high administration of spiritual worship. I 
fi^uently fear for such that more external aid is 
wanted, though I see not how it is to be given. I 
also feel the want of each one openly uniting in some 
external act of worship, for there is much in taking 
an absolute part in what is doing, to feel a full in- 
terest in it.** • The altered character of the religious 
meetings of the Friends at the present time from 
those at the rise of the Society will hereafter claim 
frirther attention, as the subject is deeply important 

The mistake of the '* early Friends " was, we 
* Memoirs of E. Fry, ral. it p. 188. 
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apprehend^ that of supposing that the one form of 
worship which corresponded most closely^ in their 
judgment^ with the spiritual nature of this ex^rcise^ 
was the only one acceptable to God^ or worthy the 
adoption of his Church ; whereas they would have 
most snccessfiilly commended their practices to 
others, had they remembered that *^ worship is 
planned altogether in adaptation to the limitations 
of the inferior party, not in proportion to the in- 
finitude of the superior;''* and more truly would 
they have advanced the cause of sjaritual religion in 
the world, by uniting the practice of silent worship 
with those other arrangements which, though not 
worship itself, do at times prepare the way for it; 
as the audible reading of Holy Scripture, the teach- 
ing of Christian truth, &c. ; not now to recount 
the arguments which may be adduced on behalf of 
congregational singing. There must necessarily be 
some human arrangements for the performance of 
public worship, as the appointment of place and timej, 
which is fully admitted by Barclay.f Whether it 
be desirable to limit these arrangements to the very 
barest matters of necessity, instead of employing the 
appliances indicated by experience to be most con* 

* Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 28. 

t See his answer to Objection 2, proposition on Worship. 
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ducive to the perfonnance of real worship, is, then, 
not a question of principle, but merely one of degree; 
doubtless left undetermined by Scripture, that each 
church might make such arrangements as it found 
to be most suited to its special circumstances. 

Robert Barclay's proposition on the Ministry 
runs as follows: — "As by the light or gift of God 
all true knowledge in things spiritual is received 
and revealed, so by the same, as it is manifested 
and received in the heart, by the strength and 
power thereof, every true minister of the Gospel 
is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work of 
the ministry; and by the leading, moving, and 
drawing hereof, ought every evangelist and Chris- 
tian pastor to be led and ordered in his labour 
and work of the Gospel, both as to the place where, 
as to the persons to whom, and as to the time 
wherein he is to minister."* The necessity of the 
Divine call to the work of the ministry is generally 
acknowledged : the ordination services of the Church 
of England recognize it, as well as those of other 
evangelical Churches, though it must be owned its 
absolute necessity, and the personal requirements 
which are involved in the acknowledgment, con- 
tinue, as was the case two hundred years ago, to be 
* Barda^i P^p. z. p. 256. 
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far too much overlooked. The number of ministers 
in the first rise of the Society of Friends was very 
large indeed; but, in most parts of the country 
they rapidly became less numerous, and during 
the present century this diminution has been still 
more marked. The Society has been accustomed to 
attribute this deficiency of preachers to a *^ waat of 
individual faithfulness," and to the "prevalence of a 
worldly spirit;" but latterly many of its more thought- 
ful and intelligent members have perceived that there 
have been other causes at work in the production of 
this result. We have now before us numerous recent 
pamphlets and documents relating to the Socieiy. 
Their disclosures are a striking confirmation of tiie 
wise maxim, that " extremes beget extremes." That 
the attempt to claim a degree of direct Diviae direc- 
tion in the preaching of the Gospel unauthorized 
by Scripture, and not required by the necessity of 
the case (if we may use such an expression), whilst 
it might, in the first outburst of zeal, increase the 
number of preachers; yet when that zeal cooled, 
its efifect ^as precisely the reverse; and, instead 
of having in each congregation many who possessed 
and exercised the gift and "true gospel liberty of 
prophesying," such became even less numerous than 
in the other churches of Christendom, where the 
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mimBtrations were coBfined to the one '' person/' 
or "parson," as he was termed — a condition of 
things that bad been denounced by George Fox 
as a great nsurpation of Christian liberty. The 
conclusion of the paragraph fix>m Barclay pre- 
viously quoted, is but a mild instance compared 
with some that might be ftimished, as to the ex- 
tent to which immediate spiritual influeaace has been 
looked for in the performance of the ministerial 
calling — SL degree hardly' inferior to that graaated to 
the Hebrew prophets,— comprehending directions as 
to the matter spoken, the words to be used, time, 
place, &c.* 

When such an amount of ^iritacd guidance has 
been regarded as needful to a rightly authorised 
minister, we are not surprised to learn frcon a docu- 
ment read at the Yearly Meeting of 1856, that in 
the Quarterly Meeting of Bristol and Somerset, 
which contaias about one thousand members, be^ 
sides oiher attenders, ** two-thirds of the meetings 
haTB no acknowledged minister," an experiencie not 

* We are informed that in a recent conference of PriendB, an 
eminent minister — ^a man of extended observation and of deep 
Christian experience — spoke strongly against persons expecting 
a ^KTelation, "as distinct as would be required to predict the 
downfall of a city, before thc^y would yenture to open their mouths 
in vocal prayer or ministry." 
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differing &Qm iihat of many otiber parts of Eng- 
land. TJbe document proceeds^ wi& as much mode- 
ration as wisdom, ^^We think iihere has been too 
great a tendency, in man j instances, to restrict the 
exercise of spiritual gifts to the services of acknow- 
ledged ministers, and that a dispositbn to look for 
extraordinary revekOions has led to a disregard of 
that all-pervading influence by which the natural 
powers of the mind might have been sanctified to 
the Lord's service. • . . • We believe, indeed, 
that the tendency of whidi we speak accounts for 
the neglect of many of those gifks which have been 
allowed to lie dormant amongst us, and that it has, 
in some instances, produced a discouraging effect 
on those, who might otherwise have been engaged 
in the work of the ministry to their own profit 
and to tiie edification of their fidends. It may 
also sometimes have been the case, that an unwill- 
ingness to become the servant of Christ, and to 
confess Him before men, has led ns to shelter our- 
selves under the pretext of fisaring not to serve 
Him aright."* 

It is stated in tiie seventh edition of the JSncy- 

* Bepart to BrUtd and Somerset Quarterly Meeting from its 
Committee for promoting the Christian Interests of its younger Mem' 
bers, p. la. 
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clopcedia Britannica that since the first generation 
of preachers passed away, the Society of Friends 
has possessed but few ministers conspicuous for their 
eloquence and general ability, and that much of the 
ministry heard in its meeting-houses since that time 
is justly chargeable with serious defects of style and 
expression, tending to obscure the meaning of the 
words spoken, and thus detracting from their useful- 
ness. Without folly endorsing this statement, we 
are prepared to admit its partial truth, and to grant 
that the quality of its preaching must be regarded 
as of great moment to a Church's welfare. The 
defects complained of are, we think, readily trace- 
able to the prevalence of the two ideas, that intel- 
lectual attainments are of little or no value to a 
true minister, and that sermons should be altogether 
unpremeditated. As regards the first doctrine, it is 
similar to several we shall encounter in our examina- 
tion of Quakerism, an overstrained truth. Scripture 
and experience alike prove that ** head knowledge ^ 
alone is impotent to make a man a minister of the 
Gospel ; but when, as in the cases of Paul or 
Apollos, the Divine call is obeyed by men of intel- 
lectual power and attainment, the consecration and 
employment of such power in the work of the 
ministry is ihrice blessed to the Church. The 
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notion that all true ministry should be quite un- 
premeditated, appears to us a kindred error, as it 
is evidently as competent for the Divine Spirit to 
assist or direct the consideration of a subject to be 
addressed to an audience a day or a week before its 
delivery, as it is after a minister has taken his seat 
in a meeting, with his mind like '^ a blank sheet."* 
It is one of those anomalies which human nature 
sometimes presents, that the body of Christians pro- 
fessing the greatest jealousy of any attempt to limit 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, should, never- 
theless, itself have fixed such very narrow bounds 
within which the divine direction is to be exerted 
on the minds of its ministers. 

The neglect of the " Gift of Teaching " is 
another department of the subject now under con- 
sideration. This gift is spoken of in the New 
Testament as one distinct from that of prophesy- 
ing, or preaching, though not unfrequently both 
services were entrusted to one individual The 
gift of teaching was specially connected with the 
intellectual faculties, that of prophesying with the 
emotional: "Christianity," says Neander, ** claimed 
for its service the faculties of knowledge no less 
than those of feeling. Where one of these faculties 

♦ Quoted by J. J. Gurney: Memoirs^ 2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 112. 
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predominated to the exclasion of the other^ distnzb- 
ances c£ the Christian consciousness and life always 
ensued. The healthy and harmonious deyelopm^it, 
by virtue of which all exclusive preponderance of 
single eharwnata would be precluded, was one of 
the characteristic features of the Apostolic period." 
HeiKse care was taken " that there should never f^l 
to be in the communities such as were quaMed to 
satisfy the need of knowledge — ^men capable of un- 
folding and of defending for them Christian truth."* 
At first sight it is difficult to understand the neglect 
of the gift of teaching by the Society of Friends. 
Greorge Fox was not ignorant of the variety of gifts 
bestowed by the Head of the Church on his people, 
and that all were not " apostles," nor yet ^^rophets." 
Evidence also remains to show, that he intended the 
meetings for dbcipline to be opportunities m which 
the gift of teaching might be exercised ; it is also 
probable thaifc not a little that was communicated in 
meetings for wOTship, in those early times, was more 
iS^trictly religious instruction than direct exhortation. 
But from the indiscriminate disparagement of intel- 
lectual knowledge — from the Treated assertion of 
the early Friends, that in respect to the qualifica- 
tions of a Gospel minister, '^ letter learning was 
* Neander'i Ch, Hist, vol. i. p. 254. 
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more frequenilj hartftd than helpfol;''* as well as 
from the idea that everj public dedaratioii of 
rdigxous trath should be an extempore act ; doc- 
trines that appear to us overstrained in 7elati<Dii to 
numstry, and qmte untenable when applied to 
*' religious teaching ^ — ^ii is not sarpriaing that this 
important gift has been very little exercised amcmgst 
Ihe Friends^ and its neglect has tended to confirm 
that passive religious, condition which has charac- 
terieed their religious bodj for one hundred and fifty 
years. 

*^ Neither by their example nor their precepts did 
tiiese good men wh^ were instrumental in gathering 
the Society^ place obstacles or discouragement in 
flie way of the exercise of prayer, whether in the 
privacy of the closet, the social circle, or in the 
public assembly.'' t Such is an assertion, recently 
made in an officaat and widely circulated documeDt. 
We should he»tate before endenrsing it, even if con- 
fined to the writiiBgs of the early Friends, as tbe data 
on wludi to rest an opinion ; and oa inquiring into 
the actual wcorking of th^ principles respectii^. 
prayer, we axe compelled to bddeve that they have 
isestraaaed and limited its use in a manner v^ry 

* Buday's Apologia p. 283». Worship zr. 

f Report of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting on the means 
of extending Care to the t/ourff/er 3femb«rs, 1856, p. 8. 
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injarions to the religious welfare of individuals^ and 
to the maintenance of healthy piety in the body at 
large. The doctrine of Robert Barclay, that prayer 
can only be offered acceptably by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, and that of other professing Christians, 
that the " sense of need ^ is the only warrant re- 
quired, are not necessarily antagonistic, for that 
sense is one ** which the Spirit of God alone can 
give," But more than this sense of need has been 
looked for by the Friends, sensible spiritual influence 
has been expected, and of a character that prevented 
any previous arrangements as to time or place, 
though apparently they are not less needful for 
ensuring the performance of this duty than they 
are for that of worship. Thus the habit of prayer 
is not fostered, and through fear of praying amiss 
some have refrained from praying at all, or at any 
rate with that frequency and freedom so essential to 
the Christian's growth, and so enjoined on an early 
Church by the great Apostle, **In evOTything by 
prayer and supplication, . • . let your requests 
be made known unto God."* This evil has dimi- 
nished of late years, and the regular Scripture fiunily 
readings, morning and evening, with the solemn 
pause before and after, have gone far to remedy a 
* Philippians iv. 6. 
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condition of things alike inimical to the maintenance 
of real piety in adult persons, and to the education of 
the young in " good religious habits ;" but not before 
it had contributed to that lethargy and stagnation 
which crept over the Society like a paralysis, in the 
epoch subsequent to the death of its founders. 

In directing attention to the disuse of the bap- 
tismal and eucharistic rites, it is at once apparent 
that whatever judgment be entertained regarding the 
scriptural authority for their continued observance, 
will greatly influence any opinion that may be 
offered as to the effect produced on the Society 
by omitting to employ these " means of grace," 
as they are termed. Those who believe them to 
be divinely appointed ordinances, the observance of 
which is permanently obligatory on the Christian 
Church, will expect to find in their neglect, results 
inimical to the spiritual health of individuals, and 
therefore of the body at large. But even were this 
position granted, before it could be safely assumed 
that the non-observance of these ceremonies was a 
cause of the decline of Quakerism, it would be 
necessary to prove the direct modus operandi. 

Without, however, entering into the scriptural 
merits of'the controversy in relation to these rites, it 
may be alleged without danger of contradiction, that. 
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excepting flie Society of Fri^ads, a rery few other 
small bodies of Christians^ and some isolated indivi- 
duals, the professing Chnrch from Apostolic tkoes 
downwards, whilst greatly divided in judgment, as to 
the nature and mode of obso'ving these rites, has 
been united in the opinion that they are dP divine 
institution, and that thdr observance is permanently 
binding on Ae followers, of Christ. Whilst ndthar 
this fact, nor that of their observance by the Lead. 
Jesus himself, is suffident to sustain thdr conti- 
nuance, if manifestly opposed to the lettca: or spirit 
of Scripture, it strongly indicates the propriety of 
modesty and charity on the part of those who do not 
observe them, especially when their refusal to do so 
rests on no distinct scriptural injuiKstion, but on cou- 
siderations deduced from the general scope and club- 
racter of the Gospel revelation. The Society of 
Friends has disowned individuals of irreproadlable 
conduct and undoubted piety (within tiie presesit 
caitury) for no other reason than ihat of having^ 
undergone the rite of baptism und^ an aj^xreh^L- 
sion of rdigious duty. In such acts we do discover 
a cause of decadence. Considering it is an undk* 
puted fact that both these rites were largely observed 
in the primitive Church, and that no es^licit direc- 
tion was giveu as to their cessation at a &tnre 
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period; whatever be our opinions as to their ob- 
servance now, not beii)g obligatory or even expe- 
dient — and the writer entirely accepts this view of 
the question ; it must be conceded that the disown- 
ment of an individual for undergoing the rite of 
water baptism is an infraction of religious liberty, 
and of the right of private judgment, by a Church 
which had struggled " so bravely and so well " to 
obtain these boons from the civil power. The 
number of members lost on this ground has not 
been larger liiough perhaps somewhat greater than 
might be supposed, inasmuch as individuals expect- 
ing to derive spiritual benefit from these rites, have 
usually resigned their membership rather than subject 
themselves to the censure of the body. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ORIGINAL VIEWS OF THE FOUNDBES OF QUAKERISM 
CONNECTED WITH ITS DECLINE, CONTINUED. 

Indirect effects of distorted doctrinal views — Disparagement of 
the Reason— Fine Arts — Scriptures— Discipline. 



*' Christianity did not destroy any of the natural distinctions 
grounded in Hie laws of the original creation, but sanctified and 
ennobled them ; for our Saviour's words that he came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, apply also to the natural world," — ^Neakdes's Church 
History, vol. L p. 247. 



Having in the preceding chapter treated of the 
Quaker practices directly originating out of the pro- 
minence assigned to the personal work of the Holy 
Spirit, we proceed to inquire into the more indirect 
effects flowing from the same source. 

The Friends have always maintained that, whilst 
belief in the reality of Christ's inward teaching was 
the primary ground of union to the founders of the 
Society, yet that their acceptance of that belief came 
as an addition to their previous theology, not instead 
of it Whilst this statement, rightly understood, is 
capable of satisfactory proof, we know that to many 
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who now read the writings of the " early Friends," 
the exposition of Christian truth there presented 
does not appear identical with that obtained by a 
simple examination of the New Testament. The 
fundamental doctrines taught by Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay, are the doctrines of Scripture, but the re- 
lative positions respectively assigned those doctrines 
differ from that assigned by the inspired writers. 
The grand outlines of the pictures are alike, but 
not the perspective, and there is a material differ- 
ence in the filling in, and in the colouriug of the 
objects. The inward and spiritual offices of Christ 
are magnified (more especially by the two writers 
last named), at the expense of his outward appear- 
ance, as Jesus of Nazareth, and of his vicarious 
offering for sin. 

This imperfect representation was principally oc- 
casioned by the peculiarity of the stand-point occupied 
by these authors; they perceived that an essential 
branch of Christian faith had been greatly obscured, 
and in their declaration of the Gospel message, they 
gave the principal prominence to the one doctrine 
of which they were the expositors and publishers. 
When perusing their ponderous folios, two centuries 
after they were penned, we must constantly bear in 
mind the altered position of religious opinion in the 
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Church at the present time from what it was then^ or 
we shall do Fox and his associates injustice. 

When on error has to be combated^ ihe opposmg 
truth will probably be dwelt on, with an emphasis pro- 
portionate to the greatness of its previous neglect — an 
emphasis fliat is injurious and out of place, when the 
error it was to counteract has greatly abated or ceased 
to exist Analogous circumstances are frequent in 
the world of matter, as well as of mind: take the 
instance of the sea-coast that has ^icroached on 
the old domains of the ocean ; far inland you meet 
with the high banks a brave people raised against 
the assaults of the waves ; no billows now break near 
these banks, but you not the less admire the enter- 
prise and spirit of a race long since passed away, in 
their endeavours to guard against a once imminent 
danger. Somewhat analogous was the posifion occu- 
pied by tiie founders of Quakerism in the reH^oczs 
world. 

It was a high attainment the Apostle Paul enjoined 
on Timothy, that he should declare the truth ** wiih- 
out distortion."* In the long roll of the Church's 
worthies, how few there aa« who have successfully 
carried out this inspired injunction 1 George Fox 
and his colleagues are no exception to the g^ieral 

* Conybesve a&dlSowson's Translation, Tunothy ii. 2-16. 
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experienoe. Thej surveyed the religious state of 
England, and discerned the inability of forms and 
of outward machinery to gire men real pety ; they 
believed themselyes to have been enlightened from 
above, -when earthly means had failed ; they perceived 
with great clearness the difference between piety and . 
its cofneomitants — ^between the bnHdingitself and the 
mere scaffolding arotmd it; bat they did not see so 
clearly, that the great Master Builder is usually 
pleased to employ outward means — what may be 
compared to the scaffolding — in establishing the 
temple of true pieiy in the heart of man. Seeing 
that God sometimes works immediately by His 
Spirit, and that He is able always to employ this 
direct spiritual infiuence in drawing souls to Him- 
self it was argued that it was His will principally 
to employ this Divine afflatus in nurturing the 
Christian life, to the disparagement of instrumental 
and secondaiy means; and it has been a principal 
object in the Quaker system, to isolate its members 
from the influence of ouglit that was supposed to 
divert their attention from the inward teachings of 
this heavenly visitant, even though it might neoes- 
sitate the abnegation of deeply seated elements in 
the constitution of man's spiritual nature. 

Had George Fox's mind been less influenced by 
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his Puritan training, and been more conversant with 
the history of the past, his penetrating intellect would 
probably have discerned that the attempt to exclude 
the human reason &om the exercise of its legitimate 
prerogatives, and to ignore the love of the beautifiil 
in art or song, was not merely to throw away a 
weapon of remarkable potency in awakening re- 
ligious sensibilities, but also to curtail the basis on 
which the Society rested, and to contract that narrow 
road which the Christian must tread on his heaven- 
ward journey, to limits straiter than those fixed by 
omniscient wisdom and revealed to man. In one of 
his epistles. Fox says, " And if every particular of 
you know not a principle within which is of God to 
guide you to wait upon God, ye are still in your own 
knowledge, which is brutish and sensual" 
*^and dweUing in that which is pure up to God, it 
commands your own reason to keep silent and to 
cast your own thoughts out" * George Fox's strong 
common sense saved him &om some of the practical 
errors his colleagues fell into; but is not the pre- 
ceding extract illustrative of the existence of the 
theory that the operations of the Holy Spirit are 
facilitated by the entire negation of the human 
reason? Whereas (as it appears to the writer), the 
* George Fox*8 EpiatJes, p. 18. 
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true position is, that the human reason, depraved 
by sin, is renewed and enlightened, and sanctified by 
the inshining of the Holy Spirit. 

How came it, when musing on the sacred volume, 
for days and weeks, "in hollow trees and lonesome 
places," that this great man did not perceive that 
the Apostle Paul presented an eminent example 
of the sanctification of a powerful intellect to the 
service of God; — by what oversight did he fail 
to recognize, that those same reasoning faculties 
which, in the unconverted Saul of Tarsus, opposed 
and blasphemed tlie truth, when changed by the 
power of Divine grace, were mighty in argument 
with Jew or Greek, whether in impassioned oratory, 
or in logical written discourses, skilfully using my- 
thological literature, and introducing appropriate 
allusions to surrounding circumstances ? No Chris- 
tian will doubt the ability of Him *^ with whom all 
things are possible," always to employ immediate 
spiritual influence, in preference to secondary or 
instrumental means ; but the question is not whether* 
God has the powers but whether U is His will so to- 
act; and this can be ascertained only by an appeat 
to revelation and ,experience. It is the high privilege- 
of the Christian to know his way "ordered of the 
Lord in all things; " but those who most fully realize 
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the truth of this in their own experience, are also 
those who recognize the ^dstence of clear and sig- 
nificant laws in the method of God's spiritual govern- 
ment. In the words of a great liying philosopher, 
^^ the conditions of exist^ice, not less than the matter 
and form, are from God ; ^* and a clearly manifested 
"condition" of the Divine government, is what majr 
be termed the economy of power that is displayed in 
His dealings with men. When pei^onally on earth, 
the Lord Jesus did not employ miraculous agency 
when the ordinary powers of nature were compe- 
tent to attain the required result; "there was no 
exhibition of things monstrous, there were no con- 
trarieties to the order of nature, there was nothing 
prodigious, there was nothing grotesque."! Just so 
is it in the material world: God's creative energy 
is in constant exercise, alike in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; without it the labour of the 
husbandman were in vain: but that man would 
be rightly regarded as insane, who in order to 
give fidl scope to this creative energy left his 
fields uncultivated. In like manner the operations 
of the Holy Spirit in the hxmmn heart, constantly 
progress harmoniously and consentaneously with 

♦ Natural History of EntJiuaiasm, p. 56. 
t Rutoration of Belief, p. 231. 
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the exercise of the mental faculties. God does not 
supersede His own works ; on the contrary, He en- 
joins the active healthy play of the human reason, 
and to those so using it, is best known the limited 
range of its powers when exercised on the rektiona 
of man to his Creator, and they most gratefully 
accept of that omnipotent strength, which is merci- 
fully granted in consideration of man's need* An 
unhealthy disparag^tnent of outward means in the 
culture of the religious life, showed itself during the 
lives of the founders of Quakerism; and we shall 
hereafter see that, as counteracting influasees were 
withdrawn, it was still further developed in a manner 
most prejudicial to the health of the body. 

The attitude assumed by the Friends towards the 
fine arts, furnishes another evidence (as it appears 
to the writer) of their imperfect apprehension of the 
dignity of all the feelings and emotions, originally 
implanted by the Creator in the constitution of man. 
George Fox writes, " I was moved also to cry 
against all sorts of music," for it ^^ burdened the pure 
life." * " The Quaker," says Bancroft, '' distrusts the 
fine arts, they axe so easily perverted to purposes of 
superstition and the delight of the senses."! Whilst 

♦ Fox'8 Journal^ p. 25. 

f History of U. S^ Bancroft, vol.. ii p. 606. 
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the primitive Quakers did not purpose absolutely to 
banish these pursuits from the homes of themselves 
and their successors^ they so far restrained the 
development of the aesthetic element, that acting 
in conjunction with the general subjective character 
of the system, Quakerism became (what the French 
denominate) a Spicialitiy without the elastic, adap- 
tative qualities, which fit Christianity for every tribe 
of men, from the impassible matter-of-fact Dutch- 
man, to the sensuous, impulsive Negro, Here, we 
imagine, lies the secret why Quakerism has made 
no progress amongst the aboriginal tribes it has 
befriended — amongst the Negroes whose liberties it 
has struggled for— or (with trivial exceptions) any- 
where beyond the limits of the Anglo-Saxon family ; 
and also why it has not proved a congenial home to 
that large class of persons whose characters are 
rather emotional, than intellectual or reflective. 

Perhaps, from its foundation, the diflTerence be- 
tween the leaders of the Society of Friends and 
other Christians, respecting Holy Scripture, existed 
more in language and manner of expression than 
in substance and reality. Very many of the early 
Quakers, as is evident from their writings, were 
deeply versed in the inspired volume and most highly 
prized it ; though they rebelled against the legal 
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statute-book light in which it was held by the 
Puritans, and not very unfrequently used by them 
whilst in power as a shield for cruelty and intole- 
rance. The controversy, whether the Scriptures 
be the primary rule of faith and practice or the 
secondary, is of smaller importance than appears at 
first sight, when the defenders of the latter position 
heartily admit that they **do look upon them" (the 
Scriptures) as the only fit outward judge of contro- 
versies among Christians, and that whatsoever doctrine 
is contrary unto their testimony may therefore justly 
be regarded as false. And *^ for our own parts," adds 
Barclay, " we are very willing that all our doctrines 
and practices be tried by them; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in all controversies with our 
adversaries, as the judge and test We shall also be 
very willing to admit it as a positive, certain maxim, 
that whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and 
reckoned a delusion of the devil." * The controversy 
that has been maintained on this point is analogous to 
one we may imagine by way of hypothesis between 
two Englishmen — as to whether the three estates of 
this realm, or the laws they enact, shall be considered 
the primary rule of faith and practice in things civil. 
* Barclay, Prop, on Scriptures, p. 80. 
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It appears to us that the practical consequCTices differ 
hardly at all, betwe«i the man who obeys the laws as 
his nde, and he who holds tiie more comprehensive 
theory, that whilst doing nothing contrary to the laws, 
he yet must revere the Queen, Lords, and Commons 
that enacted them more than the laws themselves. 
It was the reaction against the judicial reception of 
the Bible by the Puritans, tJiat made the early Friends 
so emphatic in affirming that ** the Spirit which gave 
forth the Scriptures was greater than the Scriptures.** 
Bat when the Puritans, as a party, were extinct, the 
result of having strongly pushed this doctrine was 
felt injuriously by the Society of Friends. A tradir 
tional mode of expression was maintained towards the 
Bible, no longer called for, that occasioned some to 
think it a part of their profession to avoid the rqgular 
daily reading of Holy Scripture. The Bible is not 
read in meetings for divine worship; and inasmuch 
as the careless and indifferent will ever neglect its 
sacred contents, when no systematic arrangementB 
exist for bringing them formally under notice, either 
in the public assemblies for the worship of God, or m 
social gatherings for the like purpose, it may easily 
be understood how considerable was the deficiency of 
intellig^it scriptural knowledge which existed in the 
Society previous to the close of last century; at which 
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period the daily family reading of the inspired volume 
was recommended by London Yearly Meeting, and 
this practice has been generally adopted. The de- 
fective acquaintance with Scripture has been officially 
recognized as a chief occasion of the desolating here- 
sies which, within the last sixty years, have swept 
away so many thousand members in Ireland and 
America. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is the 
working of the Quaker system of ** Discipline," 
or church government. George Fox commenced its 
definite organizatioai in 1667, and devoted much 
time and labour to its elaboration during the re- 
mainder of his life. The report of the ^^ religious 
census" of 1851 puts in a few sentences the main 
features of the system. " The whole community of 
Friends is modelled somewliat on the Presbyterian 
system. Three gradations of meetings or synods — 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly — administer the affairs 
of the Society, including in their supervision matters 
both of spiritual discipline and secular policy. The 
monthly meetings, composed of all the congregations 
within a definite circuit, judge of the fitness of new 
candidates for membership, supply certificates to such 
as move to other districts, choose fit persons to be 
elders, to watch over the ministry, attempt the refor- 
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mation or pronounce the expulsion of all such as walk 
disorderly, and generally seek to stimulate the mem- 
bers to religious duty. They also make provision for 
the poor of the Society, and secure the education of 
their children. Overseers are also appointed to assist 
in the promotion of these objects. At monthly meet- 
ings also marriages are sanctioned previous to their 
solemnization at a meeting for worship. Several 
monthly meetings compose a quarterly meeting, to 
which they forward general reports of their condition, 
and at which appeals are heard from their decisions. 
The yearly meeting holds the same relative position 
to the quarterly meetings that the latter do to the 
monthly meetings, and has the general superintendence 
of the Society in a particular country.*** George Fox 
says that his object in the organization of this system 
of church government was " the promotion of piety 
and virtue." These are general terms; and there 
can be no doubt that he foresaw several important 
ends that might be attained by these frequent meet- 
ings for other purposes than religious worship, as 
the efficient relief of the poor, the succouring of the 
persecuted and down-trodden, as weU as the several 
matters mentioned in the preceding extract, and others 
which we shall hereafter consider; but perhaps more 

* Bepori of Religious Census, p. 65. 
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powerful than any other consideration that influenced 
his mind^ was the perception he had of the necessity 
that existed for putting a restraint on the proceedings 
of some injudicious but ardent followers. This may 
be inferred from liis own writings, and the strenuous 
opposition offered to the establishment of ** Meetings 
for Discipline " by a number of the more enthusiastic 
spirits in the Society is strong corroborative testimony. 
The first effect the *^ Discipline " had on the body at 
large, was (if we may use so mechanical a simile) not 
Tinlike that occasioned by the addition of a fly-wheel 
to a powerful but irregularly acting machine — ^there 
was some loss of power, but more than an equivalent 
gain in the greater regularity of action induced. A 
check was put on the proceedings of parties whose 
zeal outran their knowledge. At the period of which 
we now write, " membership,** in the modem sense of 
the term, was unknown in the Society. Fox's views 
were far more extensive than the mere founding of a 
sect: as before remarked, he aimed at nothing less 
than the reformation of the entire Church : thus, in his 
Epistles he hardly appears to address the Friends as a 
sectional body of Christians, they are *^ the children 
of light, in scorn by the world called Quakers," " the 
church of God,** &c. Thus wishing to include all 
within its pale, it would have been contrary to the 
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genius of primitive Quakerism to have miade a definite 
statement as to who were " members ^ and -who were 
not : the habitual attendance at thdr religious meetings 
was the only popular test whidi indicated who were 
to be regarded as "Friends ; " and persons so attend- 
ing, of every shade of religious experience and of all 
degrees of earnestness^ were blended together^ though 
the incessant persecution which attended the Society 
in nearly all parts of the country, for the first forty years 
of its history, generally prevented the long-continued 
adhesion of the lukewarm and indiflferent Widely 
differing from the promiscuous gatherings for divine 
worship were the first "Meetings for Discipline:" 
they were not popular assemblies ; children and 
young people did not sit in them as they do now ; 
but ** two or three true and faithful Friends " firom 
each particular meeting constituted the monthly 
meetings; and George Fox is still more precise in 
defining fit constituents for the quarterly meetings, 
which, says he, are to be made up "of weighty 
seasoned, and substantial Fiiends, that understand 
the business of the church ; for no unruly or unsea- 
soned person should come there, nor indeed to the 
monthly meeting, but those who are single-hearted^ 
seasoned, and honest." * To these meetings ministers 

* Fox's Epistles, p. 290. 
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(if personally trnknown in the parts they wished to 
visit) mast apply for certificates^ *^ to prevent any 
had ^irits that may scandalize honest men." In 
examining into the actual bnsiness transacted in these 
chxtrch meetings, as we may style them, it is remark- 
able how large a part of it was connected with the 
relief of the perseented — of those in prison, or their 
destitute fiunilies. The early Friends merit a passing 
tribute of high praise, for their affectionate care of one 
another in those dark days of grinding persecution. 
A recent author * has pointed out, that one effect of 
the severe persecutions of lie Friends in the seven- 
teenth ceaitury was largely to call out their charitable 
feelings for one another, imd so to induce the for- 
mation of a most intimate fellowship between different 
dasses of persons. The liberal extension of pecuniary 
aid to the sufferers by their richer brethren appears 
to have operated as a temptation to some designing 
parties to join themselves to the Quaker community, 
even in time of persecution, through sordid motives, 
whilst they ccKotrived to escape the sufferings inc»ient 
to such a professbn. It is an interesting coincidence 
tliat a similar abuse is mentioned by historians of the 
primitive Church. These circumstances paved the 
way for the introduction of a system by which 
♦ W. T«mep'& Lectures, p. 77. 
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every poor member receives pecuniary relief in 
case of need, and education for his children at the 
expense of the meeting in which he resides, or has 
*^ a settlement.'* The rules for determining this set- 
tlement are of a precise and somewhat complicated 
character. So early as 1693, mention is made in 
the Yearly Meeting's Epistle of poor ^* Friends " 
coming to reside in London from the country dis- 
tricts and being burdensome to the metropolitan 
meetings.* We here notice the origin of the diffi- 
culty more largely felt afterwards, when charitable 
feelings were colder, as to who were the parties 
equitably chargeable with the duty of maintaining 
the poor, when such changed their residence, and 
moved to another meeting. The " Rules of Settle- 
ment" were adopted by the Yearly Meeting to meet 
the different emergencies. It is indicative of the 
trouble imposed on* that assembly by these questions, 
that in 1740 it botmd itself by a regulation, not to en- 
tertain any proposition for altering these rules, unless 
brought before it by a distinct minute of a quar- 
terly meeting.f The influence of this legal adminis- 
tration of the Church's charity to its poor has not 
been imattended with injurious results. In some 

* Yearly Meeting Epistles, p. 81. 
t Bules of JOiacipline, p. 237. 
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parts of ihe country it is but too evident, that during 
the eighteenth century the relief of the poor was 
regarded much more in the light of a duty (to uise a 
mild expression) than of a, privilege ; and it is possible 
that the fact of a person being indigent, may sometimes 
have weighed to his disadvantage, when a monthly 
meeting has been deliberating as to his reception into 
membership. But much more deeply marked has 
been the influence of this systematic relief of the 
poor on themselves, than on their benefactors. When 
a family of children have received a boarding-school 
education at the expense of the Society, it has not 
unfrequently happened that such young persons have 
been placed in a false position, contracted habits and 
formed associations unsuited to the circumstances of 
their family, and, relying on the knowledge that they 
would be supported, if it came to the worst, have 
neglected to take such situations and to follow such 
callings, as their position in life indicated to be appro- 
priate for them. And this association of " temporal 
advantage with membership in the Church " has not 
only acted prejudicially on the Society itself, but 
has also operated in repelling the poor from its 
borders. With that sense of honour that is often 
found amongst the conscientious poor, we are not 
surprised to learn from good authorities, that work- 
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ing men axe deterred jErom seeking memberidiip wiib 
the Frieads by the fiear of being charged with in- 
terested motives,* 

Retoming to the more immediate ccmsideration of 
the ecclesiastical maclrinery established by Gteorge 
Fox^ the point that attracts our closest attrition is 
its non-aggressive character, being the exact reverse 
of the organization adopted by John Wesley in the 
Methodist societies. It is justly remarked by the 
philosophic exponent of Wesley and Meikodiam, that 

♦ In the thirty yeaca 1828-1857, the sum expended by York 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends in the relief and maintenance of 
its poor members was 20,8302. 11«. 6<f., or 694/. per year. The 
number o£ members during the period was, two thousand four 
hundred, the payment requiring a contribution of five and nine- 
pence per year from each member. ^ 

In a return made by the Poor-Law Ck)mmissioners to the last 
session of Parliament, it is stated that, dttring the twenty-four 
years 1834-1858, the sum expended in Englaod and Wales for the 
relief of the poor had averaged six and twopence per year on the 
estimated population. In neither case do the figures include pay- 
ments made from charitable endowments^ or for other purposes 
than the relief of the poor. 

In comparing the relief given to members -of the Society of 
Friends with that obtained from the poor-law union, we may 
safely assume that, under like circumstances of destitution, the pay- 
ment made by the Friends would be three times greater than that 
made by the parish officer; and seeing that the contribution made 
by them is less per head, it follows that the Society of Friends 
has not more than one-third part of the pauperism which exists 
in the population at large— York Quarterly Meeting fairly repre- 
senting the circumstances of the entire Society in England and 
Wakft. 
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the orgaoizatioii of that system is " expansive," ihat 
of Quakerism ^* seclusive." We r^ard this as having 
been a powerfiil cause of the Society's first stationary, 
then retrograde condition^-ene that has been in opera- 
tion almost from its origin to the present time. To 
av^ ourselves ftirther (rf the volume just quoted 
from : " In the Wesleyan community, organization 
has always had one intention — ^namely, systematic 
labour. .... No Wesleyan Methodist (when the 
system has had its free course) falls out of notice, or 
is suffered to lapse into forgetfrilness, or is left an 
inert fragment^ not partaking of the momentum of 
the mass." Isaac Taylor adds that this organization, 
'^ comprdiiensive In the most absolute sense, as to 
persons, gifts, talents, and worldly means," is that 
which has given to Wesleyan Methodism a greater 
amount of success than has attended ^'the equally 
zealous endeavours of other bodies.* f And how 

« WealeyandJ»^hodiam,p.272, 

f A pertinent illustration of the effect of tbis systematic labour 
in identifying an individTtal with the interests of a Church, came 
under the author's notice daring the preparation of the present 
essay. In the sketch that Thomas Cooper (the author of the 
Purgatory of Suicides) has been giving, in different towns, during 
the last few months, of his early history and experience, he 
stated that when, as a young man, circumstances had attracted 
him to the Church of England, his union with it was not cemented 
because they ''gare him nothing to do ; " and subsequently he 
was drawn towards the Wesleyans, who furnished him with ample 
means tor the development of Us energies. 
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widely different is it from the Quaker organization, 
which assigns hardly any work to a large number of 
those who attend " Meetings for Discipline." It is 
only incidentally that the principle of aggression 
exists there at all. The zeal of the individual 
preachers under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is 
the sole incentive to *' Missionary enterprise " — ^the 
intention or wish to engage in such a service — ^the 
*' concern ** of the minister (to use the conventional 
phrase) — is laid before the meeting, and if approved 
of, a certificate of unity and approbation is granted* 
When the preacher's views are cordially entered into, 
the possession of the Church's sympathy and prayers 
is encouraging and sustaining; and at the time the dis- 
cipline was established, when, in spite of the number 
of ministers incarcerated in all the gaols of England, 
others remained in sufficient numbers to continue 
their travels and their preachings in every part of the 
British Isles, in Holland, Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, in the West Indies, and in the North 
American colonies, not to mention embassies for 
the spiritual enlightenment of the Sultan Mahomet, 
or the occupant of the Papal Chair — at this period 
the influence of the disciplinary meetings in regu- 
lating, without repressing, the zeal of the early 
preachers was useful ; but the period of fervour 
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and of glowing zeal did not continue more than 
fifty years. In the Society of Friends the execu- 
tive power, as already stated, rests in the monthly 
meetings — not in the central body; and conse- 
quently neither the evils nor the benefits of a 
system of centralized authority have been felt. 
History proves that such a system is best fitted for 
the prosecution of an active propagandism : the 
Quaker polity is the reverse of this, hence a 
main reason of its failure as an instrumentality for 
obtaining proselytes. 

This is not the place to review the respective 
merits of a seclusive or of an expansive form of 
church government, nor to consider which most 
accords with the spirit of Christianity. We are 
aware many of the Friends would argue, that it 
was a chief recommendation of their system, that 
the machinery ceases to work when the life and 
spirit, which should be the main-spring, cease to 
exist Into this question it is without our pro* 
vince to enter — ^we merely draw attention to the- 
fact that the ecclesiastical polity of the Society is^ 
not calculated to widen the sphere of its influence;, 
it does not aflect the world without, and so is power- 
less as a proselytizing engine. 

Yet it must not be overlooked, that whilst thist 
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has been the case for a lengthened period^ their 
founder did contemplate a wider range of service 
for "meetings for discipline" than they hare ac- 
tually occupied. He intended them to have been 
agencies for spreading the doctrines of the Friends, 
and he instituted periodic gatherings in different 
parts of the country, termed " Circular Yearly Meet- 
ings," having some points of resemblance with the 
Methodist " camp meetings " of a later date, at 
which great numbers of people — sometimes counted 
by thousands — ^were assembled from extensive dis- 
tricts of country ; the services lasted from one to 
three days, and were conducted by the most able 
and popular ministers — ^^* Public Friends," as they 
are oddly denominated in the antique records of 
these proceedings. Not unfrequently, too, the quar- 
terly meetings partoc^ of a like character : one 
day being devoted to religious meetings with the 
Friends and the general public united, whilst on 
the succeeding day the affairs of the Society would 
be transacted in a select assembly, constituted as 
already described. But as the aggressive spirit 
passed away, these provisi(His for acting on the 
masses of the population were abused, fell into dis- 
repute, and were discontinued. The early ''meet- 
ing for discipline" were also intended to afford op- 
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portunities for the exercise of the gift of *' teaching " 
by those Friends who did not speak as ministers; 
and we learn from Wright's History of Friends in 
Ireland, and from other sources, how yaried and 
useM were the services rendered to the Society and 
especially to its younger members, sometimes by the 
establishment of meetings for the reading of religious 
books, by frequent social visits, by deputations from 
monthly and quarterly meetings to the homes of their 
members, and by other means. Very much of this 
interesting phase of the Society's internal economy 
passed away in the '* middle ages " of its history — 
at the very time, let it be observed, when the oral 
instruction imparted in " meetings for worship " was 
greatly diminished, from the fewness of preachers 
as compared with the previous epoch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Numerical strength of the Society of Friends in 1680 — Its pro- 
portion to the general population — Emigration — Number of 
Triends in 1800, 1847, and 1856. 



"Important lessons with reference to the physical and moral 
condition of any people^ are derived from the investigation of those 
great events in human life, which are the subjects of registration^ 
viz. births, marriages, and deaths,'* — Samuel Tukjb. 



The death of George Fox marks the close of the 
first epoch in Quaker history. Here, then, we pause 
to inquire what was the number of persons who had 
accepted his exposition of Christian truth, and iden- 
tified themselves with the new Society. 

The essential conditions of the inquiry preclude the 
attainment of a result arithmetically exact. No attempt 
at defining membership with the Society of Friends 
was made until nearly a century after its origin; 
previous to that time, attendance at its meetings 
for worship was the popular test for determining 
religious profession. The number of persons so far 
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'^convinced" as sometimes to attend the meetings 
of the Friends, and to unite with them in par- 
ticular efforts — as in opposing tithes, church-rates, 
military service, &c. — ^was very large ; and so early 
as 1659 petitions were presented to Parliament for 
the abolition of tithes, signed by about fifteen thou- 
sand men and upwards of seven thousand women. 

The Society does not appear at any time to have 
ascertained ofl&ciaUy the number of persons in pro- 
fession with it, though from its origin it has kept 
careful records of births, deaths, and marriages;* 
but two statements, made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by contemporary authors, throw some light 
upon the question. In the Snake in the GrrasSy a 
volume pubhshed by a hostile anonymous author in 
1696, it is incidentally mentioned that "the Quakers 
are not fewer, by the lowest computation, than one 
himdred thousand here in England." f In J)al- 
rympUs Memoirs, we find that when "King Wil- 
liam (III.) was engaged in his project of reconciling 
the religious differences of England, he was at great 
pains to find out the proportions between church- 
men, dissenters, and papists." In the reports pre- 
sented to the King on this subject, the total number 
of Protestant nonconformists is given at one hundred 

* See Note 1 at the end of chapter, p. 77. 
t Snake in the Grass, 2nd edition, p. 245. 
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and eight thousand six hundred and sevenfy-six 
above the age of sixteen (double that namber^ in- 
chiding children^ it is stated). Unfortanatelj^ the 
nnmbers of the different denominations are not 
specified; but excluding some insignificant sects^ 
it is generally stated that the four chief bodies of 
dissenters, " the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, the 
Independents, and Quakers, were about equal in num- 
bers."* This would give about fifty thousand as the 
number of the Friends, one-half less than the state- 
ment of the author previously quoted. The Snake 
in the Grose was written with the desire to excite 
persecution; and it is probable the wish to alarm 
the public mind, induced the author to exaggerate 
the real number of his opponents ; on the other hand, 
it is not unlikely that from the returns furnished 
to WiDiam III. being compiled by parties wishful 
to magnify the strength of the National Church, 
and to depreciate that of dissenters, the numbers 
of the latter class are under-stated. A close exami- 
nation of the tables, and a comparison of them with 
other sources of information, convince us that this 
is the case, especially in the ecclesiastical province 
of York.t The Society's register of marriagesj 
solemnized in its meeting-houses, will help us to 

* Dalrymple^8 Memoirs, Appeadiz, chap. i. part ii. p. 39. 
t See Note 2, p. 77. % See Note 3, p. 77. 
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estimate the respective value of these conflicting 
statements. 

From the subjoined tables,* procured from the 
records of the Society at Devonshire House, London, 
it will be observed that the greatest number of mar- 
riages reported as solemnized in Friends' meeting- 
houses, was in the ten years 1670-79 ; averaging 
282 per annum. The effect of the great emigration 
to America becomes apparent immediately after- 
wards. Admitting that one marriage per year oc- 
curred amongst 140 f persons, it might be supposed 
that 40,000 (the rough result of multiplying 282 
by 140) represented the number of the Friends in 
England and Wales in 1680. We believe, however, 
this number to be considerably below the reality. 
Entire reliance cannot be placed on these early re- 
cords ; some are known to be lost, and a scrutinizing 
examination of the figiu'esj convinces us that the 
returns from some districts must be incomplete — a 
conclusion that is confirmed by a comparison of the 
numbers of marriages reported by the different coun- 
ties, with the numbers of signatures to the women's 
petition of 1659 within similar geographical limits. 
It is also known that many persons who worshipped 

• See Notes 6 and 6, pp. 80, 81. f '^^^ Note 3, p. 77. 
t See Notes 1, 6, and 9, pp. 77, 81, and 83. 
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with the Friends, and in the main held their reli- 
gious principles, shrunk from having their marriages 
solemnized in a manner which left the legal validity 
of these unions doubtful, and exposed character and 
estate to the painful consequences of such doubt. 
•Making allowance for these and other sources of 
error, we believe that an addition of from fifteen 
to twenty thousand must be made to the forty 
thousand already mentioned, in order to give the 
correct total of persons "professing" with the Friends • 
m England and Wales in the year 1680. Statistics 
are regarded so much in the light of an infliction 
by the popular- mind, that we will not detain the 
reader by enlarging on the different items of evi- 
dence that might be adduced in support of the 
position, that there were not fewer than sixty 
thousand persons in England and Wales "of the 
persuasion of the people called Quakers," at a 
period somewhat anterior to that of George Fox's 
death.* When we remember that four thousand two 
hundred Friends, some accounts say five thousand, 
were in prison at once in 1660 (mostly adult men), or 
examine into the number of official documents printed 
for circulation, or into the numbers of meeting-houses 
and burial-grounds, or notice how numerous were 
* See Note 9, p. 83. 
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Quaker sailors (sometimes so many in bondage in 
Algiers as to constitute a considerable sized meeting), 
or read the repeated statements of ^* the great spread 
of truth" in the early journals, — at times nearly 
'^ the whole village " or district " coming to be con- 
vinced," — we see how very large was the number of 
the Friends then living in England. If an addition 
of six thousand * be made on account of Ireland and 
Scotland, it will give us a total of about sixty-six 
thousand people as the entire numerical strength of 
the Society, in Great Britain and Ireland. Esti- 
mating the entire population at eight millions and a 
half, it may be stated in popular language, that one 
person in one hundred and thirty professed with the 
Friends in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
In considering the causes purely statistical which 
were continually reducing this large number through- 
out the eighteenth century, emigration is an item of 
considerable importance. The attractions offered to 
the persecuted, by the colonies of North America, 
were great, and many availed themselves of the 
opportunity to escape from their sufferings in Eng- 
land to the free settlements of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, &c. The drain on the English Society from 
this cause was continuous from the settlement of 
* See Note 10, p. 84. 
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West Jersey in 1676, to the breaking out of the 
American war in 1775. About five hundred Friends 
per annum are reported as emigrating between 1676 
and 1700.* To what extent this rate of emigration 
was maintained during the next eighty years has not 
been ascertained, but it is known to have been very 
considerable. Bearing this fact in mind, and its 
connection with the state of the Society throughout 
the eighteenth century, and the constant defection 
from its ranks that it experienced from diflfering 
and sometimes opposing causes, it is hardly matter 
of surprise that in the year 1800, its numbers were 
only one-half of what they had been one hundred 
and twenty years previously. At the beginning of 
the present century the number of members in 
England and Wales appears to have been 19,800.1 
The "non-members'' (judging from the proportion 
of births and deaths recorded of this class J) were 
about 8,000 ; Scotland and Ireland may be estimated 
(members and others) at 4,500, giving the total 
numerical strength of the Society in these islands, 
in the year 1800, at 32,000 persons — about one 
Friend to every 470 of the general population. 

* Appendix to Thumam's Statistics, p. 12. 

t See Note 14, p. 86. 

t See Notea4 and 7, pp. 79 and 82. 
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A constant loss of members is inevitable to every 
Clmrch, from parties voluntarily resigning their con- 
nection with it^ and from others lapsing into open 
and flagrant sin. Losses of this character cannot 
be altogether prevented by any arrangements, nor 
by a high degree of Christian vitality, but in a 
healthy community they will generally be more than 
counterbalanced by the accession of new converts. 
No such encouraging condition of affairs has been 
enjoyed by the Society of Friends during the present 
century. Upwards of 8,400 persons have resigned 
their membership or been disowned, and this loss 
having only been compensated for by the introduc- 
tion of 6,000 persons, through convincement, regis- 
tration of non-members, readmissions, &c., a melan- 
choly balance of 2,400 remains on the debtor side 
of the Society's balance sheet.* 

Emigration amongst the Friends during the last 
fifty years has not been equal in proportion to that 
of the population at large f — ^we estimate it at 700 
persons ; but, occurring in a communiiy in which the 
deaths were exceeding the births,} its influence is 
more evident than where the population is redundant. 
The "religious census" of 1851 naturally recalls 

* See Note 11, p. 84. f ^^^ Note 13, p. 86. 

X See Note 12, p. 86. 
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the mind to the "religious census" of William the 
Third. How vast the change that has taken place 
in the religious aspect of England within the hundred 
and sixty years ! New churches^ countmg their ad- 
herents by hundreds of thousands, appear in the 
tables of 1851, which were unknown in 1695. Most 
of the old bodies, the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholics, the Independents, the Baptists, have in- 
creased their numbers prodigiously ; the Society of 
Friends alone has retrograded, and to an extent 
of considerably more than one-hal£ In 1856 the 
number of the Friends in England and Wales 
(" members ") appears to have been 14,530.* 
Adding 7,000 for non-members, and 4,000 for all, 
either in membership or profession, in Ireland, &c., 
we shall have a total, short of 26,000 persons in 
the United Kingdom, representing the entire nume- 
rical strength of the Society of Friends at the 
present time; equivalent to about one person in 
eleven hundred of the general population, as con- 
trasted with one in one hundred and thirty in 1680.t 
* See Note 14, p. 86. f ^^^ Note 15, p. 88. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER IV. 



Note 1. 
It was not till 1777 that the registration of hirths, deaths, and 
marriages, was placed under the superrision of quarterly meet- 
ings ; previous to that time the registration depended on the indi- 
vidual and somewhat rarjring action of monthly and particular 
meetings. Many of the records previous to this time must have 
perished, the books having been kept at private houses, and much 
irregularity having necessarily prevailed in times of persecution, 
as well as in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, through 
the lax condition of the Society. 

Note 2. 
In the returns for the ecclesiastical province of York, the 
total number of dissenters (including children) is set down at 
30,150 ; from the number of their marriages solemnized in York- 
shire (see note 6, p. 81) it is evident there cannot have been 
fewer than 5,000 Quakers in that county alone at the end of the 
seventeenth century; and as they were exceedingly numerous 
throughout the North of England, it is incredible that there 
should have been only 30,000 dissenters of all sects, where one 
body alone must have approached that number. 

Note 3. 
In employing the Society's registry of marriages for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of its members at any particular 
period, it is needful to keep in mind certain accompanying facts 
which affect the deductions. For the first hundred years of the 
Society's history, all attenders of its stated meetings for divine 
worship were at liberty to solemnize their marriages in its meet- 
ing-houseSy and such marriages were recorded by the monthly 
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meetings. It is impossible to ascertain precisely what was the 
average frequency of marriage at this time, either in the popu- 
lation at large or amongst the Friends. The returns of the 
Registrar-General give one marriage annually to one hundred and 
twenty-eight persons in the present population of Great Britain. 
About the year 1800 one marriage appears to have occurred 
annually amongst one hundred and fifty Friends ; marriage was 
probably more frequent in the earlier period, but taking into con- 
sideration the habits of a moral and religious people, the deterring 
effect of persecution and loss of property, &c., we think that in 
reckoning one marriage per year amongst each one hundred and 
forty Friends in the seventeenth century, we shall closely approxi- 
mate to the &cts of the case. In 1 737 the Yearly Meeting attempted 
to define ^ membership," by giving at that time special privileges 
to such persons as were then recorded as " members,** over other 
attenders of meetings. This arrangement has gradually restrieted 
the limits within which the Society has allowed marriage to be 
contracted, and it has acted with a continually increasing fierce. 
Marriages between Friends and other persons are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, as to require the number of such marriages 
to be ascertained and adjusted, when investigating the frequency 
of marriage in the Society, or the number of its members as indi- 
cated by the marriage register. No reliable information exists 
(in an accessible shape) as to the nimiber of marriages ** contrary 
to role" before the present century; but the ascertained expe- 
rience of the Ackworth scholars warrants the statement, tiiat by 
adding one-third to the Society's registry of marriages from 1800 
to 1840, and one-half from 1840 to the present time, substantisl 
accuracy will be obtained as regards the general experience 
of the Society in England and Wales. In comparing this expe- 
rience with that of the population at large, a striking differ- 
ence appears. The marriages of Friends (including those solem- 
nized in a manner '< contrary to the rules of the Society'*) 
represent at the present time one marriage annually to one hun- 
dred and sixty-three persons, instead of one in one hundred and 
twenty-eight (as in the genoml OOTimunity), bang equivalent to 
four marriages by Friends to five of other persons. This infire- 
quency of marriage has become increasingly marked daring tiie 
last twenty or thirty years. 
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Note 4. 

Table showing the number of Births registered by the Society 
of Friends in England and Wales: — 

Periods of Ten Years. Births Begistered, 

1647—1659 3,104 

1660—1669 7»262 

1670—1679 9,753 

1680—1689 9,211 

1690—1699 9,130 

1700—1709 9,074 

1710—1719 8,358 

1720—1729 7,354 

1730—1739 6,492 

1740—1749 5,544 

1750—1759 5,578 

1760—1769 6,010 

1770—1779 6,586 

1780—1789 6,817 

1790—1799 6,713 

1800—1809 6,910* 

1810—1819 6,625t 

1820—1829 6,390$ 

1880—18371 4,57711 

Total 131,488 

* 4,863 members; 2,047 non-members, 
f 4,331 members; 2,294 non-members, 
X 3,850 members; 2,540 non-members. 
§ 7i years (equivalent to 6,103 in ten years). 
II 2,922 members; 1,655 non-members. 
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Note 5. 

Table showing the number of Marriages registered by the 
Society of Friends in England and Wales: — 

Periods of Ten Years. Marriages Registered. 

1640—1659 203 

1660—1669 1,800 

1670—1679 2,820 

1680—1689 2,598 

1690—1699 2,193 

1700—1709 2,221 

1710—1719 1,930 

1720—1729 1,700 

1730—1739 1,256 

1740—1749 1,103 

1750—1759 1,079 

1760—1769 1,272 

1770—1779 1,059 

1780—1789 1,051 

1790—1799 1,026 

1800—1809 955 

1810—1819 834 

1820—1829 864 

1830—1839 847* 

1840—1849 666* 

1850—1855 299*t 

Total 27,775 

* Obtained from a return to the House of Commons, July 6, 
1857, which gives the number of marriages between Quakers 
in the year ending June 30, 1838, as 76 ; 1839, 73 ; 1840, 81. 
In the half-year ending December 31, 1840, 35. From 1841 to 
1855, the numbers have been — 66, 58, 61, 55, 74, 68, 83, 67, 
53, 69, 65, 57, 68, 52, 57. 

t Equal to 598 for ten years. 
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Note 6. 



Marriages in the Society of Friends, 1650-1779. 



Quarterly Meetings. 


1 


1 


5 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




»- 




|li 


Beds, and Herts. 


1 


25 


35 


15 


16 


41 


28 


41 


18 


20 


16 


38 


49 


343 


Berkshire and Oxon. 


1 


62 


116 


125 


83 


83 


97 


101 


52 


49 


64 


59 


30 


922 


Bristol and Somerset 


11 


165 


199 


150 


143 


147 


110 


88 


75 


79 


61 


82 


59 


1,369 


Backinf^ham 


2 


34 


90 


71 


66 


25 


29 


23 


19 


13 


5 


9 


8 


394 


Cambridge and Hunt- 






























ingdon 


4 


31 


73 


38 


30 


20 


16 


9 


1 


9 


4 


20 


12 


267 


Cheshire and Stoflford 


3 


30 


48 


51 


60 


68 


69 


75 


62 


39 


29 


36 


9 


579 


Cornwall . 


6 


31 


26 


26 


23 


34 


29 


19 


27 


19 


23 


22 


6 


291 


Cumberland & North- 






























umberland 


17 


86 


87 


77 


88 


71 


55 


58 


60 


47 


75 


66 


48 


835 


Derby and Notts. 


2 


49 


98 


75 


47 


42 


22 


20 


17 


14 


8 


22 


18 


434 


DeTonshire 


1 


25 


31 


45 


34 


25 


22 


16 


10 


11 


9 


10 


5 


244 


Itorset and Hants. 


1 


31 


72 


56 


81 


87 


61 


54 


58 


30 


39 


25 


39 


634 




18 


50 


36 


36 


38 


29 


24 


22 


15 


17 


19 


46 


36 


386 


Essex . 


4 


67 


100 


76 


75 


77 


42 


60 


18 


24 


87 


52 


39 


671 


Gloucester and WUts. 


12 


138 


203 


110 


94 


105 


94 


83 


68 


29 


24 


23 


30 


1,013 


Hereford, Worcester 






























and Wales 


9 


75 


68 


60 


76 


53 


63 


64 


43 


33 


42 


48 


32 


666 
































/«*) . . 


1 


8 


20 


22 


11 


10 


4 


9 


1 


— 


4 


12 


9 


111 


I^ancaahire . 


. 14 


91 


125 


145 


121 


119 


113 


112 


102 


81 


72 


86 


85 


1,266 


Lincolnshire 


8 


50 


58 


56 


38 


44 


47 


39 


23 


14 


21 


17 


16 


431 


Liondon and Middlesei 


I 2 


171 


485 


555 


483 


479 


395 


315 


1% 


187 


169 


179 


154 


3,770 


Norfolk and Norwich 


1 


47 


78 


78 


107 


83 


60 


52 


31 


36 


38 


41 


39 


691 


Northampton 


. 2 


22 


34 


30 


19 


21 


20 


25 


23 


15 


21 


23 


16 


271 


SolTolk 


— 


15 


57 


44 


22 


39 


29 


14 


A 


1 


11 


22 


21 


280 


Sussex and Surrey 


. 3 


62 


97 


112 


61 


91 


65 


51 


37 


34 


34 


29 


29 


705 


Warwick, Leicester 






























and Rutland . 


! 2 


60 


76 


84 


55 


61 


68 


47 


27 


60 


40 


47 


33 


650 




. 24 


72 


66 


82 


71 


69 


103 


79 


83 


91 


50 


53 


52 


894 


Yorkshire . 


. 45 


303 


443 


879 


251 


298 


265 


224 


184 


161 


164 


205 


185 


3,107 


Total 


. 194 


1800 


2820 


2598 


2193 


2221 


1930 


1700 


1255 


1103 


1079 


1272 


1069 


21,224 
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Note 7. 

Table showing the number of Deaths registered by the Society 
of Friends previous to 1849 : — 



Periods of 
Ten Years. 


Burials 
Regis- 
tered. 


Periods of 
Ten Years. 


Burials 
Registered. 


Mem- 1 Non- 
bers. Members. 


1650—1659 
1660-1669 
1670—1679 
1680—1689 
1690—1699 
1700—1709 
1710— 1719 
1720—1729 
1730-1739 
1740—1749 


709 

6,599 

10,142 

11,245 

10,657 

11,274 

10,876 

11,016 

8,769 

7,925 


1750—1759 
1760—1769 
1770—1779 
1780—1789 
1790—1799 
1800—1809 
1810—1819 
1820—1829 
1830—1839 
1840—1849 


6,834, viz. : 
7,514 ., 
7,771 „ 
8,161 „ 
7,344 „ 
6,503 „ 
6,298 „ 
6,526 „ 
6,644 „ 
5,517 „ 


6,764 
7,318 
6,899 
6»460 
5,675 
4,875 
4,541 
4,436 
4,420 
3,667 


70 
196 
872 
1,701 
1,669 
1,628 
1,757 
2,090 
2,224 
1,850 




89,212 




69,112 


55,055 


14,057 



[_For the foregoing Table the author is indited to the courtesy of 
William Tliistlethwaite, o/Alderley, near Manchester^'] 



Note 8. 

Deaths of Friends (members only) since 1841, taken from the 
Annual Monitors : — 



1841—2 347 

1842—3 356 

1843—4 342 

1844—6 354 

1845—6 357 

1846—7 398 

1847—8 387 

1848—9 389 

1849-50 310 



1850—1 327 

1851—2 362 

1852—3 311 

1853—4 374 

1854—5 357 

1865—6 287 

1856—7 300 

1857—8 318 



Availing ourselves of these figures, and making allowance for 
defective returns, the deaths of " members," in the first six 
decades of the present century, would be as follows : — 



1800—09 4,875 

1810—19 4,541 

1820—29 4,436 



1830—39 4,420 

1840—49 3,667 

1850—59 3,311 
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Note 9. 

From the detailed table of marriages within the limits of 
the diflferent quarterly meetings (see Note 6, p. 81), it will 
be seen how considerable are the fluctoations in the numbers 
between contiguous periods — fluctuations which are inexpli- 
cable except on the supposition of defective records. The pro- 
portion of names from some counties, appended to the petition 
of 1659, is strikingly similar to the proportion of marriages 
recorded as occurring in the same district ; others are as dis- 
similar; e. g., whilst the names from Lincolnshire in the i>etition 
of 1659 are one-tenth of the whole (viz., 782) the proportion of 
marriages to the total number is about one-fiftieth, and other 
similar discrepancies might be adduced. In the large quarterly 
meeting of York, forty-four marriages per year are recorded 
between 1670-79. Supposing them to have occurred with the 
frequency before stated, yiz., one in one hundred and forty, it 
gives six thousand one hundred and sixty as the number ot 
Friends then residing in that county. At this time there were 
fourteen monthly meetings in Yorkshire, seventV-two meeting- 
houses, and Friends are known to have resided in three hundred 
towns, villages, or hamlets.* K the above computation be correct 
(and no allowance has been made for marriages not solemnized in 
the Friends' meeting-houses), it would assign an average of eighty- 
five persons to each meeting, and twenty to each locality. If from 
these numbers we deduct for children and sick persons, it will 
not leave a larger number of attenders at each meeting-house than 
might be anticipated. It is stated in the Yearly Meeting's Epistle 
of 1691, that there were one hundred and fifty-one monthly meet- 
ings in England and Wales. If the fourteen Yorkshire monthly 
meetings were of average size, from one-tenth to one-eleventh of 
the entire Society must have been located in that county. Out of 
the seven thousand eight hundred Quaker women who signed the 
petition of 1659, about seven hundred and forty, or one-tenth of 
the whole, are firom Yorkshire. Multiplying six thousand one 
hundred and sixty by ten, we should attain a result of upwards of 
sixty thotuand as the number of Friends in England and Wales. A 
like result is obtained by applying the same process to the large 

♦ Becords of York Quarterly Mwtimg, 

G 3 
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quarterly meeting of London and Middlesex. Diversity of prac- 
tice is known to have e2dsted in different parts of the country, 
and even in different parts of the same quarterly meeting, as to 
the degree of '* profession " requisite to entitle parties to the 
solenmization of their marriages at *' Meeting," which partially 
accounts for the apparent rarity of marriage in some districts 
where the Friends are known to have been very numerous. 

Note 10. 

The number of meeting-houses in Ireland was nearly the same 
as in Yorkshire. It is stated in Wright and Rutty's History of 
Friends in Ireland (p. 158), that the losses of the Friends in the 
civil wars of 1689-92 amounted to 100,000/. The same authority 
mentions that two thousand copies of an epistle from Leinstcr Pro- 
vince Meeting, were printed for distribution amongst the Irish 
Friends. 

Note 11. 

We are unable to present a complete statement of the number 
of persons who, smce the year 1800, have entered the Society 
other than by birth, or the number of those who have been 
expelled from it. We do, however, possess sufficient data to 
establish the main facts of the case, and to furnish an approxi- 
mate estimate without much risk of serious error. 

The periodical returns made to the Yearly Meeting of persons 
admitted into membership on the ground of convincement, 
present, since 1800, an average of about fifty per year. The 
aggregate number to the close of 1856 was two thousand seven 
hundred and eight. To this number must be added such persons 
as are reinstated in membership after disownment, and also the 
children and young persons who are admitted on the ground of 
connection with the Society through their immediate relatives. 
The number who enter in this manner varies so greatly in the 
several monthly meetings, from the different views entertained 
by their members as to the conditions of church fellowship, and 
of the benefit or danger of such admissions, as to prevent the 
feeling of entire confidence in any estunate drawn from limited 
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experience. We possess returns from ten monthly meetings, 
situated in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Gloucester, Wilts, Somerset, 
and Essex, and including, with a slight exception, a period from 
1800 to 1850. The average numher of memhers in these meet- 
ings was ahout three thousand, and their circumstances are so 
varied as to give them somewhat of a representative character 
The resignations and disownments in these ten monthly meetings 
amount to nearly fourteen hundred, the reinstatements and admis- 
sions (from every source) do not reach one thousand. Estimating 
these monthly meetings as forming one-sixth part of the Society 
in England and Wales, and their experience as an average one, 
we have disclosed through these returns the diminution of two 
thousand four hundred members by the excess of disownments 
over admissions. The correctness of this estimate is confirmed 
by placing in connection with it the ascertained experience of 
Ackworth scholars drawn from all parts of England. Out of 
fifteen hundred and eighty-seven individuals, respecting whom 
information has been obtained, and who left the school between 
1800 and 1840, it was found at the close of 1843 that nine hundred 
and thirty-seven were then members of the Society, and six 
hundred and fifty had been separated from it — three hundred 
and eleven of them for having married contrary to its rules, and 
three hundred and thirty-nine on other grounds. 

From the data here enumerated, and from other sources, we 
believe the subjoined statement presents a substantially accurate 
representation of the real experience of the Society from 1800 to 
1856, viz.: — 



United to the Society by 
convincement, as re- 
ported to the Yearly 
Meeting 2,708 

Beinstatements and ad- 
missions of minors — 
estimate, based on 
the experience of ten 
monthly meetings ... 3,292 

Baluice, being the ex- 
cess of disownments, 
&c., over admissions 2,400 

8,400 



Resignations and dis- 
ownments, estimated 
by the experience of 
ten monthly meetings, 
Ackworth scholars, 
&C. 8,400 



8,400 
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Note 12. 

In the ten years 1800 to 1809, the births and burials of ** mem- 
bers ** in England and Wales were singularly equal in number, 
being 4,863 of the former, and 4,875 of the latter. In the next 
decade, the burials were about two hundred in excess of the 
births ; and in the following one (1820 to 1829) they were nearly 
five hundred. On the termination of the Society's registry in 
1837, the total excess of burials over births in the last twenty- 
seyen and a half years, was twelve hundred and thirty-one. The 
Registrar-Qeoeral's report of the number of marriages recorded 
by the Friends since that time, indicates the progressive growth of 
this excess ; but taking it as continuing to the close of 1856 at the 
same ratio as from 1820 to 1837, which is clearly below the reality, 
it gives two thousand three hundred and thirty-six as the diminu- 
tion of members in England and Wales from the excess of deaths 
oTer births since the year 1800. 

Note 13. 

Out of fifteen hundred and fifty Ack worth scholars who left the 
school between 1800-1840, and who are reported alive in 1843, it 
was found that one hundred and serenty-one, or every ninth indi- 
vidual, had emigrated. From the youthful age of many of the 
scholars in 1843, a considerable addition must be made to this 
number for those who may be e^iected ultimately to emigrate. 
It is known that one-third of the sons of Friends pass through 
Ackworth school. It is probable that a larger proportion of 
Ackworth scholars emigrate than of any other section of the 
Society; but from the data we have given, we think it will readily 
be admitted that, in estimating the whole number of members 
who during the present c^itury have emigrated from England 
and Wales at seven hundred, we have not exceeded the actual 
number, but are probably below the reality. 

Note 14. 

Two complete enumerations of the Society of Friends in 
England and Wales were made under the care of the late Sanmel 
Tuke; the first in 1840, the last in 1847. 

The registration of births, marriages, and deaths, was maia- 
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tained by the Society from its origin to the year 1837, — during the 
latter part of the time with great accuracy. From these records, 
and the statements of marriages given by the Eegistrar-General, 
with adjustments supplied from other sources, we are able to 
ascertain the number of members at the commencement of the 
present century and the extent of the subsequent reductions. 
In the twenty years 1790-1809, we find nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one marriages recorded, or ninety-nine per year. If to 
these we add one- third (^see note 3), we have an annual average 
of one hundred and thirty-two. Reckoning one marriage as at 
this time occurring in one hundred and fifty persons (which, 
from the circumstances, educational and otherwise, then existing, 
and from a comparison with the number of births, we believe to 
be correct), we hare nineteen thousand eight hundred as the 
number of members in England and Wales in the year 1800. 

In the twenty years 1800 to 1819, the number of marriages re- 
corded is 1,789; and 1,711 from 1820 to 1839. From 1840 to 1849 
the number is six hundred and sixty-six, or sixty-six per year; 
and in the six years ending with 1855, the annual average is sixty. 
The births recorded from 1800 to 1819 are nine thousand one hun- 
dred and nioety-four, a^fainst seven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six in the twenty years from 1820 to 1 839. The burials during 
the same period are respectively nine thousand three hundred and 
eighty, and eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. The 
number of members in the Society in 1840 was found by actual 
enumeration to be sixteen thousand two hundred and seventy- 
seven, and in 1847 to be fifteen thousand three hundred and 
forty-five. 

From the indications presented by the several registries of 
births, marriages, and deaths, we take the diminution of members 
between 1800 to 1839 to have been three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-three, or at the rate of eighty -eight per year. 

Between 1840 and 1847 the decrease was nine hundred and 
thirty- two, or one hundred and thirty-three per year; the decrease 
in this interval being augmented by temporary circumstances. 

The marriage registry indicates a further reduction of eight 
hundred and fifteen members between 1847 and 1856, or ninety 
per year, which leaves the number of members in England and 
Wales in 1856 to be fourteen thousand five hundred and thirty. 
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At the several periods the numhers would stand thus: — 

In 1800 19,800 members. 

1810 18,920 „ 

1820 18,040 „ 

1830 17,160 „ 

1840 16,277 „ 

1847 15,345 „ 

1856 14,530* „ 

Reckoning the number of members in 1800 at 19,800, and in 
1856 at 14^530, the reduction 5,270 is thus accounted for: — 

Excess of disownments, &c., over admissions (note 11) 2,400 

Excess of deaths over births (note 12) 2,336 

Emigration (note 13) 700 

Total 5,436 

Note 15. 
The force of this comparison is not at all invalidated by a 
reference to the number of Friends now residing in other parts 
of the world. Quakerism has nearly disappeared from the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and the number of Friends in Australasia is not 
large. In America they are absolutely more numerous than in 
1680, but fewer relatively to the whole population than they then 



* 14,390 if calculated by the number of deaths (see note 8). 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECOND EPOCH OF QUAKERISM. 

Death of George Fox — Tendencies of Quakerism at that period — 
Declme of the Society between 1690 and 1760 — Diminished 
effusion of the Holy Spirit — Commercial prosperity of the 
Friends — Education : defective in the Society, and the reason 
for its being so—Ackworth School founded in 1779, with im- 
portant results — Diminished number of Ministers — "Acknow- 
ledging IMinisters" — ^Birthright membership. 



•* A forty or fifty years has been the term, more or less clearly 
defined, within which each of those revolutions that mark the history 
of the human mind has had its rise, has passed its climax, and has 
gone forward, commingled with other moral forces, and having its own 
abated, .... Never hitherto has any new impulse, or any 
strenuous moral movement, been taken up and carried forward by the 
sons and successors of its originators in the same mind, or with the 
same, or with nearly the same singleness of purpose. Great men do 
not repeat themselves in their immediate followers ; or, if the mantle 
of an Elijah has in some rare instances rested upon an Elisha, yet 
never, hitherto, has the spirit and power of a company of distinguished 
persons come upon, or remained with, those who have stood up to 
represent them before the world" — ^Isaac Tatlob. 



The founders of the Society of Friends mostly 
passed from the stage before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Fox survived many of them and 
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died in 1690. His latter years were largely occu- 
pied in perfecting the Society's internal economy : 
enfeebled health prevented the frequent missionary- 
journeys of his earlier years, but his mellowed* zeal 
burned brightly to the last. One of his later 
" epistles " is addressed to ministers in America, 
inciting them to more activity in preaching to the 
colonists at large, and to the Indians, instead of 
confining their labours to those of their own per- 
suasion. The following extract from the introduc- 
tion to his Journal throws an interesting light on 
the tendencies of Quakerism at this period, as well 
as on the character of its dying chieftain : — 

^^A few days before he died, he had a great 
concern upon his mind concerning some in whom the 
Lord's power was working, to lead them into a 
ministry and testimony to His truth; who, through 
their too much entangling themselves in the things 
of this world, did make themselves unready to answer 
the call and leadings of the power of God, and hurt 
the gift that was bestowed upon them, and did not 
take that regard to their service and ministry as they 
ought; and mentioned the Apostle's exhortation to 
Timothy, to 'take heed to his ministry, and to show 
himself approved,' &c., and expressed his grief con- 
cerning such as preferred their own business before 
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the Lord's business, and sought the advancing worldly 
concerns before the concerns of truth; and concluded 
with a tender and fiatherly exhortation to all to whom 
God had imparted of His heavenly treasure, that 
they would improve it faithfully and be diUgent in 
the Lord's work, that the earth might be sown with 
the seed of the kingdom, and God's harvest might be 
minded by those whom He had called and enabled to 
labour therein ; and that such would commit the care 
of their outward concerns to the Lord, who would 
care for them and give a blessing to them." * 

The Society of Friends had been recruited from 
such strange materials — ^from Cromwell's Ironsides, 
and from all the multitudinous sectaries who flourished 
during the Commonwealth — ^that it would have been 
strange had such heterogeneous elements been re- 
duced into a compact and well-organized community 
without first passing through a process akin to that 
of f(Minentation. This was the actual experience of 
the infant Church, which, whilst struggling with 
persecution from without, was repeatedly threatened 
with internal dissensions. But Fox triumphed over 
every opponent; sometimes, as in the fall of James 
Naylor, learning a salutary lesson from an untov^ard 
event. It is an historical paradox which has not 

* Preface to George Foa?8 Jourmdy p. 13. 
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failed to attract attention^ that the last words oF 
George Fox — the indomitable opponent of time- 
honoured institutions and prescriptive rights — 
referred to the triumph of order over anarchy, *^the 
Seed reigns over all disorderly spirits." * Fox's mind, 
as we have already seen, was large enough to com- 
bine the constant desire of spreading " the truth" (by 
which he meant spiritual Christianity as held by 
himself), with the maintenance of a vigorous and 
successful struggle against " the unruly spirits " in 
the Church to which he acted as bishop. But to 
pursue these two diflFering lines of action simul- 
taneously, was a task beyond the ability of his 
successors ; and they naturally gave their energies to 
the one which appeared most needful to maintain 
internal harmony and general reputation. From 
the Snake in the Grass it appears that, before 
the close of the seventeenth century, the disposi- 
tion of the Society's leaders to regard its consoli- 
dation as preferable to an extension of its borders, 
was sufficiently marked to attract the notice of hostile 
critics. 

Its missionary age now came to a close; the first 
love passed away ; and the activity of Quakerism as 
a. system abating, it assumed more and more of that 
* Preface to George Fox's Journal^ p. 12. 
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subjective character which continues to distinguish it. 
If we ask, why the first love should so soon have 
evaporated, the most obvious reason that presents, 
is the operation of that law which makes it imprac- 
ticable for one generation of religious reformers to 
bequeath to the next the same degree of piety, or the 
same measure of zeal, with which they themselves are 
inspired. No one conversant with Church history 
can have failed to notice, that the periods which have 
enjoyed the most powerful efiusions of the Holy Spirit 
have rarely lasted more than about forty years. 
Attention has been called to this circumstance by 
different historians;* and in detailing the objective 
causes which have occasioned the declension of 
Quakerism we would carefully guard against the 
charge of .overlooking such as lie beyond the range 
of man's control. We know of no hypothesis that 
satisfactorily accounts for the success attending the 
preaching of the early Friends, without admitting 
that they were favoured with an unwonted visitation 
of the Holy Spirit, a visitation that was not continued 
in the same large measure to their successors. It is 
justly observed in Milner's Church History^ that "the 
first impressions made by the effusions of the Spirit 
are generally the strongest, and the most decisively 
* See the extract at the head of the present chapter. 
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distinct from the spirit of the world* But haman 
depravity, overborne for a time, arises afresh, par- 
ticularly in the next generation."* 

Persecution, except such as was occasioned by the 
refusal to pay ecclesiastical demands, virtually ceased 
in the reign of James II., the newly obtained liberty 
being confirmed by the Toleration Act of William and 
Mary. In tiie Society's own words, there followed 
** a day of ease, of outward prosperity, and abated 
zeal." t With commercial success came wealth ; 
luxury followed; and as the fi^uent attendant, 
though not the necessary consequence, indiflference 
in religious things. This was the distinguishing 
feature of all the Christian bodies at this period; 
and it favoured a like condition in the Society of 
Friends. The mistakes made — may it not be said 
by all the parties in the Church of England in the 
early part of the seventeenth century? — specially that 
of the Puritans in making their appeal to the sword — 
were now bearing their baneful fruits. After tiie 
return of Charles II. even soberly minded men 
suspected earnest religion to be a hollow thing ; and 
by the end of the century the English churches, of 
every denomination, were far gone in that Laodicean 

* Milner'B Church History , vol. i. p. 143. 

t Minutes and Proceedings of London Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
1867, p. 14. 
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slnmber fipom which they were aroused fifty years 
later by Whitfield and the Wesleys. It is evident 
firom hostile writings, as well as from their own, 
that so early as 1700 the Quakers were noted for 
that commercial success which has continued to be 
common among them to the present day.* 

Is it merely a coincidence^ or is it a consequence^ 
that the lofty profession of spirituality made by the 
Friends has gone hand in hand with shrewdness and 
tact in the transaction of mundane affairs ? Real 
piety favours the success of a trader by insuring 
his integrity, and fostering habits of prudence and 
forethought — important items in obtaining that 

* Snake in the Grass, second edition, p. 16 of preface, a.d. 1697: — 
** Though the Quakers at first left their houses and families to shift 
for themselyes, to run about and preach, and cried down riches 
-when they had none, yet, since that time, they have griped 
Mammon as hard as any of their neighbours, and now call riches 
a gift and blessing from God." 

A.D. 1 699, Epistle from William Edmundfion (Wright and Butty's 
History of Friends in Ireland, p. 199): — "And as our number In- 
creased, it happened that such a spirit came in amongst us as 
was amongst the Jews when they came out of Egypt, and this 
began to look back into the world, and traded with the credit 
which was not of its own purchasing, and striying to be great in 
the riches and possessions of this world ; and then great, fair 
buildings in city and country, fine and fashionable fUmiture and 
apparel equivalent, with dainty and voluptuous provision, with 
rich matches in marriage, with excessive customary, uncomely 
smoaking of tobacco, under colour of lawful and serviceable, far 
wide from the footsteps of the ministers and elders the Lord raised 
and sent forth into His work and service at the beginuing." 
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standing and credit in the commercial world, whicli 
are requisite for the steady accumulation of wealth. 
But other and more special agencies, both internal 
and external, have operated on the Society of Friends, 
and have directed the energies of its members 
prominently into the pursuits of traffic. We do not 
here allude to the excellent education now bestowed 
on all the children of Friends, and which imparts a 
degree of intelligence often superior to that possessed 
by competitors in the same station in life (this will 
be considered hereafter), but to the neglect of other 
pursuits which, in the world at large, serve to abstract 
men's energies from absorption in commercial en- 
gagements. The cultivation of the fine arts was 
discouraged, and the charms of science and liberal 
literature were but little appreciated in the first 
century of the Society's history. Since the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, Friends have not 
unfrequently filled municipal and magisterial offices; 
but, at the epoch under review, they were excluded 
from the jury box, fi-om all other civil offices, and 
were likewise debarred fi:om holding any posts of 
profit or emolument in the gift of the crown or of 
municipal corporations. These restrictive regulations 
produced results resembling those which on a much 
larger scale have arisen from the denial of the rights 
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of citizenship to the Jews. The expenditure of 
energy having been checked in some directions^ it has 
been conducted into other channels, of which com- 
merce has been the principal. 

A Church striving to maintain its numerical 
position in an increasing population, will endeavour 
to induce the children of its members to adopt 
the faith of their parents when attaining to years 
of maturity; but as in the healthiest Churches (it 
was the experience of those existing in Apostolic 
times), a proportion of these will abandon the 
paths of virtue, and throw off all religious pro- 
fession; and as in a country like England, where 
numerous sects flourish side by side, others will 
be attracted to some Christian community other 
than that in which they have been educated ; it 
is obvious that these losses must be compensated 
for, by the reception of an equal number of con« 
verts from the world at large or from the ranks' 
of other religionists. The number of person* 
so received by the Society of Friends during the 
eighteenth century was considerable, but very far 
short of the numbers lost through various causes. 
Amongst these, insufficient attention to the early 
religious training of children, and to education 
generally, was not unimportant 

H 
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The ficst generation of Quakeis were not as a 
whole an illiterate bodj of men; the numb^ and 
bulk of their publicationfl now existing are moek 
extraordinary. In the polemical age ihej liyed iii.> 
pamphlet sVicceeded pamphlet with a rapidity mi- 
known in the pr^ient day ; and it is a sa& canchifiion, 
that where so much was wriitox, there were many 
readers. Some of the ^^ early Friends" were not 
long in perceivings that ihe futnre welfare of the 
body would depend much upon the carefol edaeatiiHi 
of the young. The right training of its children 
nmst ever be aa object claiming the anxious care of 
a wise and vigorous Churchj and for the maintenance 
of Quakerism it was of special importance. Yet it is 
remarkable that the distorted application of Ihe doc- 
trine of the inward light, contributed to the neglect 
of education in the earlier period of the Society's 
history*^ It was indeed a perilous phase of enthusiasm 
ihat parents should n^lect tiie right training of their 
fiunilies, under tiie idea that by so doing they were 
&dlitating the immediate operations of the Holy 
Spirit The imminence of the danger was com* 
prehended by George Fox. In 1666 he wrote in 
warmng notes against it, and afterwards r^eated 
tibe counsel with still more empha8i& In 1669^ he 
says, ** Truly my life has been crfben burdened 
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tiiFOiigh Ike want of restrainii^ servants and children 
of ikst liberty ihej mn into. Some among jou lead 
up your children in such a rade, heady way^ that 
when tiiey grow up they do not matter yon nor care 
for yon. . • • In many things ihey are worse than 
many of the world's — ^more loose, stubbom, and dis- 
obedient, so diat when &ey come to be sent appren- 
tice tiiey ran quite out into tibie world. Therefinre, 
consider these things in all your £Emiilies, and re- 
member the time of your former profession when you 
exercised the reason of men, so as to bring your 
children and serrants to an outward profession ; now, 
on being come to a possession of life, take heed lest 
you lose the right reason, wisdom, understanding, 
and knowledge."* 

It is obvious that the children of Friends must 
have been very unfavourably drcomstanced at this 
early period in relation to educational provisions. 
The numerous foundations existing in the country, 
bequeadied by the nmnificence of previous ages, were 
not open to them, and the law presented formidable 
obstacles to the existence of schools for their exclusive 
benefit Fox, however (harassed as the Society then 
was by persecution), succeeded, about 1667, in esta- 
blishing two boarding schools in tlie nei^bourhood 
* George I'ox't JSpisdet, p. 809. 

H 2 
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of London, where he desired ** girls and young 
maidens,'' as well as boys, '^ might be instructed in 
all things civil and usefiil in the creation."* Five 
years later, fifteen boarding schools, at least, are 
known to have been in operation. These were prin- 
cipally conducted by persons of liberal education^ 
clergymen, &c., who in uniting with the Friends aban- 
doned their previous profession, and they were mainly 
used by the middle and wealthier classes. The 
poorer children were partially instructed in day 
schools held in some of the Society's meeting-houses. 
But it is evident these provisions were very in- 
adequate to the requirements of the case, and became 
increasingly so, when the talented men above referred 
to, were removed by death, and competeiit successors 
were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers to fill the 
vacant places. How clearly the injury thus sustained 
was perceived by the London Yearly Meeting, is 
shown by the constant recurrence to the subject in the 
annual " epistles " issued by that body between 1680 
and 1790. It was, however, long before this re- 
peated advice produced tangible results. No provision 
existed for furnishing a supply of efficient teachers; 
the low rate of remuneration deterred persons firom 
entering the honourable profession as a means of 
* George Fox's Jowmal, p. 316. 
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procuring a livelihood; and the many suggestions 
o£Pered for removing or lessening these difiScnlties, 
failed in attaining the desired result Indifference 
prevailed, specially in the rural districts, where the 
Friends largely resided, and where (remarks the late 
Samuel Tuke) ** there is reason to believe ignorance 
was but too prevalent; and it has long been observed 
that the desire for knowledge is usually in the inverse 
proportion of its need."* Thus education continued 
very defective during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the earlier part of the eighteenth, 
and large evidence remains, to show that numbers 
of ill-disciplined, badly educated youths found the 
Society's enclosure too strait for them, and either 
openly separated from its conununion or remained 
mere nominal members, to be disunited from the 
body whenever a revival of the discipline should 
take place. The loss of members thus occasioned 
was very large. 

The increase of attention given to church dis- 
cipline in the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
connected with an augmented zeal for the education 
of the young. In 1799, the indefatigable labours of 
Dr. Fothergill and his coadjutors, resulted in the 

* Five Paperi on the Proceedings of the Society of Friends in con^ 
nection with Education, p. 51. 
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eatabllahment by the London Yeody Meeting of a 
lai^ boarding school at Ackworth, in YorkBhire, as 
also in the fommtion of endowments in varions parts 
of England for the encouragement of education. The 
oesdition of Adcworth School now^ is greatly superior 
to what it was in its early days, yet fix»m its origin it 
exercised a powerful influence on the Society at lai^e. 
'^ Gbradually," says Samuel Tuke, '^the extent of in- 
tellectual instruction given at Ackworth came to be 
considered as the standard of what was due to the 
poorest children, when their education had to be pro- 
yided at the expense of the Society; " * and now for 
nearly eighty years the children of Friends in the 
poorer and middle classes have received a good EIng- 
fish education, combined wdtji careful moral training. 
This increased diffusiotn o£ intelligence has operated 
in raising lite general position of the Friends in the 
social scale; many a poor boy educated at the Society's 
expense in Ackworth School having risen to take his 
place amongst the merchants of our great cities. 

One of the social consequences resulting from 
this movement from a lower to a higher station 
in fife^ is the increased rarity of macriagct The 
emigration of young men j&om the agricidturid 
districts has been stimulated by the diffiision of 
♦ S. Take's Five Papers, p. 91. t See Note 3, p. 77, 
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education, as tiiej were natorallj unwilling to renudn 
day labourers in the employment of others, when 
their mental capacities fitted them foir independent 
positions — ^but which couM only be obtained in coun- 
tries where ci^ital is not, as in England, essential 
to a farmer's success. In some agricultinral monthly 
meetings it is ascertained that a quarter of all the 
Ackworth boys have enoagrated (and mostly to 
America). 

Aaoth^ result of this extended diffiisicm of edncar 
tion, was a fuller s^prdiension of its yalue; one 
sdiod rose after another, framed cm the model of Ack- 
wocth, and under tiie care of diffevent ^ quarterly ^ 
or other meetings, in which the literary instrudicm 
and general management yaisfid accorcUng to tiafe 
class of scholars for which it was intended ; whetiber 
in the lower, the middle, or the h^her walks of life. 
These establishments have not altogether superseded 
private schools: some excellentinatitutions of liiat chuss 
still exist in the Society. If so nmch educational pro* 
vision is now required, how vastly deficient must it 
have been in former times, when the number of dhSi* 
dren to be taught waa three times greater than at 
present! 

The causes now enumerated, which indbade the de- 
ficient provision of religions education for the young. 
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the increasing wealth of the body, the inadequate 
estimate of the value of Holy Scripture, the neg- 
lect of the gift of teaching and of other outward 
means for the maintenance of religion, explain the 
degeneracy of the second generation of Quakers. 
With some of the first Friends, as with many 
other good but unlearned men, the practical ex- 
hibition of their religion was often preferable to 
their written exposition of it; and it has been 
much overlooked, that whilst George Fox lived, 
his strong common sense prevented, or lessened, the 
operation of evils which afterwards developed them- 
•selves. Thus, as regards the subjects of worship 
and ministry, his writings do not fiimish those high 
encomiums on silence which have past current in 
later times — ^practically he did not forget that " Faith 
comes by hearing ; ^ and his dying words previously 
quoted^ refute the supposition that he expected any 
large spread of Christian truths independently of 
the faithfid preaching of the Gospel.* Visitors to 
Swarthmore Meeting-House, near Ulverstone, still 
standing by the old mansion of Judge Fell, are shown 
Fox's great Bible, once chained to the minister's 
gallery : in this little circumstance we discern a more 
enlarged appreciation of the value of the Holy 
* See page 90. 
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Scriptures, in assisting the right performance of 
worship, than was possessed hy some of his con- 
temporaries, or has been shown by their successors. 
Fox's personal influence in counterbalancing the 
seclusive eflfects of the disciplinary system he had 
organized, has been already adverted to, and we now 
add one extract from his Epistles (it is far from being 
a solitary instance), proving his anxiety lest, under the 
pretext of renoimcing the *^ forms" of religion, the sub- 
stance itself should be lost, — an anxiety not equally 
present with his successors : ^^Now, Friends who have 
denied the world's songs and singing, sing ye in the 
spirit and with grace, making melody in your hearts 
to the Lord. And ye having denied the world's 
formal praying, pray ye always in the Spirit and 
watch in it. And ye that have denied the world's 
giving of thanks and their saying of grace and 
living out of it, do ye in everything give thanks to 
the Lord through Jesus Christ. And ye that have 
denied the world's praising God with their lips, 
whilst tlieir hearts are afar off, do ye always praise 
the Lord night and day, and from the rising of the 
sun to the goiag down of the same praise ye the Lord. 
And ye that have denied the world's fastings, and of 
their hanging down their heads like a bulrush for a 
day, who smite with the fist of wickedness, keep ye 
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&.e fast of the Lord, that breaks liie band of imqnitj' 
and lets the oppressed go free ; that your health may 
grow, and jonr light may shine as the mormng." * 

Our informatLon as to the state of &e Society of 
Friends in the middle ages of its history, is less fiill 
and complete than of its rise and first progress ; but 
from the biographies of John Griffiths^ Samuel 
Bownas, Thomas Storey and others, as well as from 
the annual epistles issued by the Yearly Meeting, we 
discover its progressive decline, as evidenced by the 
neglect of the worship of God, by an extended con- 
formity to the practices of the world, inconiastent 
witii the Christian diaracter ; by a maladminifltratioii 
of the disdpfine, and by a diminution of charity in 
relieving the wants of the poor, &c. The refiisal of 
ecclesiastical demands was in many cases compro- 
mised; the plain dress and laosgus^ of the early 
Friends in some parts of the coimtry was no longer 
seen or heard, and the diminished size of meetiz^ is 
(^ten alluded to. The number of {teachers was 
largely reduced irom what it had been in the earlier 
period, whilst the number of wosnen in that statkni 
bore a much larger proportiwi to that of men than 
had previously been the case ; and there will hardly be 
a dissentient to the soundness of Joseph J. Gurney'i 
* George Fox's EpittlMy p. 137. 
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stateiaeBt, that ^it is far from being an iiidication of 
life and sonndneBS in the body, when the stronger sex 
ndthdrawB from the battles of the Lord, and leatves 
&em to be :fonght by those whose phy^cal weakness 
and delicacy have an obvions tendency to reisler 
them less £t for ihe combat." * The statistics of visils 
paid by English minist^s to Ireland confirm this 
stattement From 1660 to 1679, fifty-two men and 
two fi^oiale ministers visited that island; during thd 
next twenty years^ in spite of tibe civil wars, re- 
Hgions visits were paid by one hundred and three 
of the former and ten of the latter. Between 1700 
and 1719 the nomber of men declined to ninety-five, 
and the wom^n increased to fifty; and from 1720 to 
173# the numbers were respectively seventy-eight 
and fif)yHSieven.t The statistics of ministerial visits 
to America are very similar in their inqport to those 
of Ireland. A proof of the number of ministers in 
Barclay's days is given in his Apology, where it is 
stately ''In the many galherings and meetings of 
such as are convinced of the truth, there is scarce 
any io which God raise^h not up some or oth^ to 
ndnii^r to his brethren, and there are few meetii^ 

* J, J. Gwmey on ihe JReligwus JPeouHariHea of Friends, p. 2S!S, 
ThiB opinion was strongly held hy W. Edmondson. See Wright 
and Butty's History ofFrimukin JMandy p. 222. 

t Ibid. p. 361. 
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that are altogether silent" * The power wielded by 
an itinerant ministry has been prominently displayed 
in modem times by the Methodist preachers^ and we 
may estimate its influence on early Quakerism by 
learning that the visits paid by ministers from a 
distance^ averaged one a fortnight in some meetings 
for years together. In Bristol, so fully was the time 
devoted to public worship occupied by ministry, that 
the expediency of holding meetings compulsorily silent 
was seriously entertained, f What a contrast does 
such a condition of things present to that of not a 
few meetings at the present time, which are abso- 
lutely silent sabbath after sabbath for months if not 
for years I 

The practice of " acknowledging " ministers, as it 
is termed, is one which gradually estabUshed itself, 
and it is one which, whilst conferring some impor- 
tant benefits on the Society, has probably diminished 
the amount of preaching in its religious meetings. 
In the seventeenth century any one believing it 
to be his duty, was at liberty to speak as a 
minister in meetings for worship, and all in the 
habit of doing so were considered to be preach- 
ers in unity with the body, unless the monthly 

* Prop, on Worship, sect. ix. p. 340. 
t W. Tanner's Lectures, p. 90. 
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meeting specially declared to the contrary. It would 
be out of place here to detail at length the steps by 
which this absence of arrangement was exchanged for 
the greater precision of the present practice, by which 
monthly meetings deliberate upon and record the 
names of those persons whose ministry is thought to 
attest the reality of their " gifts ; " but it may not be 
useless briefly to direct attention to a change, the 
importance and operation of which has been very 
generally overlooked. Committees of experienced in- 
dividuals were very early appointed by monthly and 
other meetings, to visit the families of their members, 
and to extend such religious counsel in each case as 
appeared desirable. These visitors were denominated 
"elders." Additional duties to that of religious 
family visitation were afterwards imposed on them, 
including the care of persons beginning to preach in 
meetings for worship. With such parties the ''elders " 
united for religious conference in select gatherings sub- 
sequently called "Meetings of Ministers and Elders." 
The duty of exercising a general, unofficial oversight 
over the congregation to which he belonged, was 
often centred in the same individual, who discharged 
the more special services of an "elder," till about 
the year 1753, when the Yearly Meeting thought it 
desirable to make provision for the more systematic 
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oversight of its members, both ministers and otfaeis. 
Under the arrangements then instituted, the general 
care of the ministry was assigned to officers retaiaiiig 
tibie name of ^ elders,'' the oyersight of the flock being 
confided to individoals, likewise appointed by monthly 
meetings, who received the title of ^^ overseers." The 
daties of the elders being no' longer exdnsiv^j 
confined to the care of the junior preachersi, ihe 
** Meetings of Ministers and Elders " changed their 
character, and assumed that of assemblies charged 
with the social regulation and government of tib.ose 
composing them ; without, however, trenching on the 
powers possessed by monthly meetings* When an 
individual haa spoken as a minister of ihe Gospel 
&r some time, the charact^ of his communicadoBS 
is considered by tihe monthly meetiog to which he 
belongs ; if approved of, and nothing in his condnct 
prevents. Ins name is recorded by minute on the 
books of the monihly meeting as an ^^ acknowledged 
mimstec," such a step conferring the right to ait and 
take part in ^Meetings of Ministers and Elders." 
It requires no remarks of ours to point out that these 
regulations are calculated to limit the amount of 
preaching more than was the case with the simple 
provisions of the seventeenth century.* 
* The authoritiefl fiofm which this infarmatioii ii deiived we 
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In conffldenBg tiie g^ieral lethargy of die Socieiy 
of Friends from 1700 to 1760, and even a later 
period, it must not be overlooked that, from its non- 
centralized constitntion, die condition of things in 
different localities was liable to great variations. The 
memoirs of Samiael Fothergill and others prove that 
snch difiiBrences did exist, that some lights still shone 
omongBt Idle prevailing dimness, and the epistles 
issued bj the Yearly Meeting show that the m^i 
who constituted that assembly, were able annually to 
address much sound Christian counsel to the body at 
large. 

The year 1737 is remarkable as being that in 
which ** membership " was first recognized by the 
Yearly Meeting* Previous to that period (as before 
observed) the only criterion for determining con- 
nection with the Society of Friends was habitual 
attendance at its religious meetings. Nor in times 
of persecution was any other test required; but at 
the period we have now reached, ^^when the profes- 
sion of a Friend no longer tested individual convic- 
tion, difiScnlty arose in determining the limits of the 
Society's responsibility for the exercise of its discipline 

Wnglit and Batfy's HiHory of Friends in Ireland, pp. 387, &c.; 
W. Tanner's Lectures on the Early History of Friends in Bristol and 
Sommrset ; RviUa and Advice of London Yearly MttHng ; Manuscript 
Minutes of York Quarterly Meeting, &c. &c. 
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and the proper relief of its poor," which induced the 
Yearly Meeting to issue the following noinute: " That 
all Friends shall be deemed members of the quar- 
terly, monthly, or two weeks' meeting, within the 
compass of which they inhabited or dwelt the 1st 
day of 4th month, 1737."* Many years elapsed 
before the consequences resulting from this enact- 
ment fully developed themselves. In some respects 
the evils that have arisen from it are more evident at 
the present time than had previously been the case ; 
but we conceive, it might have been early discovered, 
that to make membership in a Christian Church 
dependent on the accident of birth, was very much 
to abandon the New Testament idea of a Church. 
Instead of being a company of faithful men and 
women, united in religious fellowship and possessing 
a strong bond of union in heartfelt allegiance 
to their conunon Lord, the Society of Friends in- 
creasingly assumed the character of a corporation, 
existing for ends partly religious, partly social, and 
partly civil; and containing a number of persons 
unconverted to God. From the children of Friends 
being registered as members at the time of birth, and 
being esteemed such till their names are removed by 

* Statements connected with the Marriage Regulations of Friends, 
p. 6. 
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deaths disownment^ or resignation^ even should they 
give little or no evidence of the possession of personal 
piety, membership has virtually become hereditary, 
having certain privileges contingent on its possession, 
and descends £rom father to son almost like other 
property. From this anomalous provision operating 
in conjunction with their marriage regulations, the 
Friends, as they have declined in numbers, have 
become increasingly bound together by family 
relationship; and whilst the spirit of clanship has 
conferred some elements of strength, it has also 
favoured the growth of that exclusive feeling which is 
rarely absent from any association of men, in which 
membership is principally obtained through heredi- 
tary descent. Such bodies, it is well known, look 
suspiciously on the iniiision of new blood into their 
constitution ; and a feeling of this character has had 
a powerful, influence amongst the Friends during the 
last century in making them indifferent to the ob- 
taining of proselytes. 

In the latter part of last century the difSculties 
that arose from ^^ meetings for discipline" being 
merely composed of a few elder Friends (sometimes 
possessing little qualification for the office but that of 
age), induced a change in their constitution, and 
gradually the attendance of all '' members" was 

I 
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encouragecL After this change the weaknesB oocir- 
sioned bj the retention of nnmerons nominal adnit 
'^memben/' having a right to assist in its chnrcii 
goYemment^ and generally to influence the policy of 
the bod j^ became more apparent The presence of 
children in disciplinary meetings (as listeners merely) 
has been decidedly beneficial^ and constitates an 
important educational agency; bat we think that 
had some arrangement existed^ by which young per- 
sons on attaining to years of maturity should make 
a simple profession of their fsuth^ or renounce tiieir 
** membership'* in the body, it would have operated 
as a powerful stimulus to serious parents, as well 
as to healthy congregations, in giving their chil- 
dren and young people that careful religious train- 
ing which would be the most fitting preparation fiir 
such a profession. It would also have prevented or 
lessened the evils arising from the retention of 
merely nominal members. The maxim, that ^^ what 
is easily obtained is lightly esteemed," declares a true 
principle; and from ^'membership" being so indis- 
criminately granted to all the children of Friends, it 
is often regarded by them, when rising into manhood 
or womanhood, in a false light: instead of being 
esteemed a privilege — as membership with a Christian 
Church should ever be — it has been felt to be a 
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bnrden imposing restraints not demanded by their 
own consciences. Family ties, or other causes, offc^i 
preycnt such young people from separating the 
connection betw^een tfaemsebreB and the Society: tiie 
Church itself will not do it, rmless some act penal 
under its discipline be committed; and so they 
remain, sometimes throughout a long lifetime (if 
we may accommodate Lord Macaulay's metaphor), 
** members of the" Society, *^but withered and 
distorted members, adding no strength to the body, 
and reproachfully pointed at by all who fear or envy 
the greatness " of Quakerism. 

When the regulations respecting membership had 

existed thirty or forty years, a considerable body of 

persons grew up, attending meetings for worship, and, 

making more or less of profession with the Friends — 

but not in membership. As this class was constantly 

recruited from parties who were disowned, but who 

retained some affection for their former principles or 

practices, by the children of such persons, and from 

other sources, it has increased to such an extent as 

now to constitute more than one quarter of all the 

worshippers in the meeting-houses of Friends. How 

suitably to provide for the education, oversight, and 

marriage arrangements of this large body of persons, 

not considered as forming an integral part of the 

12 
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Society, but separated from it by an arbitrary and 
accidental line only, has been a source of continual 
difBculty; and by neglecting these duties, loss has 
been occasioned to the individuals themselves, and 
much weakness to the Society induced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD EPOCH OP QUAKERISM: CAUSES OF 
DECLINE PRINCEPALLT INTRODUCED AFTER 1760. 

The reyiyal of the Discipliiie, 1760— Its defectiye character — 
The Friends increasingly isolate themselves— Quietism— Irish 
secessions — Hicksites — ^Philanthropy — ^Dress and Language, 



" The body of which Christ is the head was never meant to be 
nursed and petted into that extreme delicacy, as to need being cur- 
tained in from all the airs which might possibly blow upon her. Hers 
is a constitution which will best thrive and become most robust when 
most in contact with that atmosphere to which the wisdom of God has 
evidently adapted it,** — ^Edwabd Miall. 



The wide-spread revival of religion in England 
under the ministrations of Wesley and Whitfield 
was not without an influence on the Society of 
Friends^ though we have not discovered any im- 
mediate connection between it and the resuscita- 
tion of the Society's Discipline effected about 1760^ 
through the labours of a large committee deputed 
by the London Yearly Meeting to visit aU its sub- 
ordinate meetings throughout the kingdom. This 
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committee succeeded in restoring to working order 
much of the ecclesiastical machinery that had fallen 
into desuetude : monthly meetings too small for the 
efBcient discharge of their duties were amalgamated, 
and large numbers of merely nominal members were 
disowned, — ^some for immoral conduct, some for non- 
attendance of meetings, or implication in warlike 
undertaking, oihers for the payment of tidies, 
church-rates, &c* 

It may be mentioned as a singular proof of the 
traditional character Quakerism had assumed in some 
districts, that about twenty years after this period a 
committee of York Quarterly Meeting to which had 
been confided Ihe care of a seaport congregation, 
many of whose wealthy members were in the habit 
of arming their ships, and of otherwise belying Iheir 
profession, had to leave the town by a road rarely 
used, to avoid the risk of personal violence when 
these influenlial offenders were subjected to the 
penalty of disownment. 

One result of the labours of the Yearly Meeting's 
connnittee of 1760, is evident in the increased care 
exercised by monthly meetings in the recording of 
births, &c. The number of entries in the Society^s 
register, which averaged nearly one thoasand per 

• See Journal of John Griffiths, 
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jesr between 1670-1679> had declined to fiye 
hundred and fi%-seyen between 1750-1759, but 
advanced to six hundred and one between 1760- 
1769, and to six hundred and fifty-eight in the next 
decide, notwithstanding the extrusive disownm^its 
which had tak^i place.* 

In perusing the nacratiyes of these transactions, 
the careful reader, whilst admiring such an outbreak 
of zeal in the midst of a chilling indifference, can 
hardly £ul to remark the inferiority of the men who 
revived the discipline, as compared with those who 
ettablished it ; — an inferiontjr that displayed itself in 
a lack of general comprdbenBiyeness of mind ; in aa 
knpecfect apprehension of the true objects to be at* 
toined by church goyemment, and of the means 
nightly applicable for Iheir attainment, as well as 
in a want of attention to the scriptural pnnciples 
which should rebate and determine all disdplmary 
action. This chaz^ may be accomited for by the 
Biore sectarian stand-point occupied by ihe leaders of 
1760, as compared with ihaA of thdr predacessors: 
the Sodsly of Friendi was no longer an adyancing, 
a^^essiye body, aspiring to uniyersal dfiminifta — ^it 
was one sect among many, recognized as such by 
Acts of FarEament, possessing certam esdssive ciyil 
* See Notes 4, S^and 7, pp. 79, 80, and 82. 
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privileges^ and its serious members were increasingly 
isolated from general society. It is not strange that 
men sorronnded from childhood by such influences, 
and receiving the shibboleths of their creed by here- 
ditary descent^ should be less catholic in their desires^ 
and more contracted in their aims^ than was the case 
with the first apostles of Quakerism. Thus the reno- 
vation of the Society's economy devolved on men, 
not a few of whom were earnest, but narrow-minded 
— a race of people always iU qualified to discharge 
the functions of ecclesiastical reformers. 

Had there been amongst these reforming Friends, 
men of the perception enjoyed by Ignatius Loyola, 
they would have known that the truest way of re- 
suscitating a declining Church is to make it again 
aggressive — is to incite its members to enter on such 
fields of Christian labour as are best adapted for 
calling out their talents, and through such labours 
those '^ who water, being themselves watered," and 
reacting on the body at large, the tone of religious 
feeling throughout the community is raised. This 
was a main secret of Loyola's success in reanimating 
Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth century;* but 
the very reverse of this policy was adopted by 
the reformers of Quakerism. In the language of 
* See Stephens' Esmxy^ roL i. p. 185. 
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the Westminster Eemew, the aspirations of the early 
Friends, their " brave assault upon the world," their 
^^ crusade against its potentates to subject them, the 
whole nature of man, and all iihe nations of the 
earth, to the kingdom of Christ," had failed; and 
now *^ the inyaders retreated within their own bor- 
ders, and endeavoured painfiillj and fruitlessly to 
isolate themselves from the world they had hoped 
to conquer."* 

This very remarkable change had been progressing 
since 1690. The " early Friends" believed they had 
** a testimony to bear" to many truths of which the 
world was forgetfiil; and their testimony was a^o«- 
iive one. The " later Friends " have borne witness 
to the same truths, but their testimony has been a 
negative one. From the catholic views entertained 
by George Fox and his coadjutors relative to the 
kingdom of Christ, from their believing it to be a 
imiversal spiritual kingdom, extending to every 
nation of the world, it was their unceasing endea- 
vour to increase the number of loyal subjects of 
that kingdom, to the praise of its great Sovereign. 
When pressed to explain themselves, they dis- 
claimed any pretensions on behalf of their Society, 
as if it were the sole outward embodiment of tliis 

* Westminster Review, 1852, p. 619. 
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kingdom, but they neverthelefis thou^Kt it was the 
principal one; their ideas of '^ testimony bearing " 
were, by logical sequaice, associated with the con- 
tinued increase of the Society of Friends, the con- 
tinued spread of ''truth,'* the increasing subjection 
of the kingdoms of this world to tlie kingdcon of 
Christ Did they object to tithes? Their effiniB 
to have them abolished were indefatigable. Did 
they object to solemnizing marriage by a priest? 
They endeavoured to '' show a more excellent 
way;" to haye as many persons as practicable 
married at their meeting-houses; and the circum- 
stance of a '' Friend " marrying at a parish church 
was made the occasion for solemnly protesting, 
before the oiBdating clergyman and hundreds ef 
neighbours, against priestly usurpations in the cele- 
bration of the nuptial rites. So we might proceed 
through the long catalogue of their ^ tesri^imonies,'' 
and show how thoroughly j?rac^^fcaZ and posiiwe was 
their mode of iwholding them* 

The diange that slowly took place cannot be as- 
signed to any single cause ; it was broug^ about by 
the conjoint action of severaL The withdrawal of 
the stimulus of persecution, increasing opulence, the 
declining number of ministers, the seduMye inftienoe 
of the discipline, and the traditional, unadaptative 
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character giyen by birfliriglit memberfihip, appear to 
have beea the principal agents. Within the hustt 
century, ^^ i&stimoay " has not been borne against 
tiihes by stFenuous efforts to have them abolished; 
bat if a Friend pays tithes he is disowned : if a 
Frigid marries before a clergyman, no pains are 
taken to inform &e poblic of the Society's objections 
to sudi a procedure ; no endeayour is made to have 
aa many persons as possible married in a manner 
fidxaple and noordierical; '^testimony'' is borne by 
disowning offenders; This negative '^testimony 
bearing " has been, we think, one of the greatest 
delnaiiMis of modem Quakerism; it is nearly inopera- 
tire on the populatiDn at large, and it is continually 
lesseooing the number of persoi^ qualified to uphold 
the Society's standazd. 

A prominent example of this change of policy is 
fuixddbfid by the conduct of the Society in relation to 
the Government of Pennsylvania. In consequence of 
pdUlic dissaids&ctbn with tiie votes of the Quaker 
rqweaeatalives in the House of Assembly for that 
State, in se&ising to furnish military aid against 
tiie Indaama, the English Government pr^^osed to 
poevent l^eir adasg as legislators, by imposing an 
oath as a necessary te^ q£ competency for filling this 
positioiL After a very short stn^le, the point was 
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Tirtaall J surrendered by the FrieDds ; iibe obnoxicniB 
members vacating their seats, they and their co-reli- 
gionists dedining afterwards to offer themselyes as 
candidates for l^islative offices. This step was ad- 
vised by the ^^ Meeting for Sufferings " in London, 
who sent a deputation to enforce its necessity on thdr 
American brethren, and the latter showed the greatest 
alacrity in responding to the advice. ^' Upon the 
whole," writes Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to that in 
London in 1759, ^' you may observe somewhat of our 
present circumstances, and that our connections with 
the powers of the earth are reduced to small bounds, 
which we fervently desire may have the proper efifect to 
establish the Church in righteousness, and fix our trust 
in the Lord alone for protection and deliverance." * 
With what unfeigned surprise would William Penn 
and George Fox have read such a paragraph ! The 
whole transaction is, however, rery significant, and 
may be taken as a representative instance of the admis- 
sion made by the Quakers of the eighteenth century, 
that their religion, whilst professedly so practical in its 
character as to affect the remotest minutisB of speech 
and dress, was stiU unable to flourish in connection 
with many of the offices and employments which men 
in civil life necessarily engage in. The contrast in 
* Bowden's History of America, voL U. p. 281. 
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this respect between modem and ancient Quakerism is 
striking : of late times the Friends have increasingly- 
congregated in some few trades and professions ; in 
the earlier period they were found occupying every 
position in society^ from the trade of an innkeeper to 
the more esalted station of a colonial governor. 

In the first pages of this volume we have shown 
how thoroughly Quakerism was moulded by the age 
in which it arose, — an age of earnestness in religious 
things, not a sceptical or indifierent one. Had the 
Friends of 1760 been men of larger mental calibre, 
they would have seen that the hundred and ten years 
that had elapsed since the rise of their body, had 
made an enormous difference in the circumstances 
that surrounded it, and that the arrangements suited 
to a period when high religious profession was 
fashionable, were inapplicable to one in which such 
a profession was popularly derided. When it was 
needful for Bishop Butler to write his Analogy ^ and 
when the very truth of Christianity was extensively 
denied, it might have seemed to be self-evident, that 
the only way of salvation to the sinner should have 
been declared and insisted on with the utmost perspi- 
cuity, and that no outward means of religious instruc- 
tion should have been omitted, for guarding the young 
against the blasting infidelity prevailing around them. 
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Bat no effort aj^pears to have been made to re* 
establish the instraction meetingB of earlier tiines^ or 
to enconrage social gatherings for the careful stady 
of Holy Scripture and mutual edification ; nor were 
the few rCTudning provisions for aggressive action 
strengthened or extended. The circular yeariy 
meetings were discontinued in consequence of the 
disorders which had sometimes accompanied them, 
and the o£her assemblies for disciplinarj purposes 
assumed nK>re and m(H-e of a sectarian character. 
It mnst aho be observed that the discipline of the 
** Middle Ages " was much more legal in its dbaracter 
and administration, than that of the earlier period; 
the loving, reclaiming spirit towards offenders then 
BO promin^it a feature, was substttuted by one 
'^ desirous to maintain the credit of the Society and 
to enforce compliance with its rules ; " instances oc- 
curring in which parties were disowned " forthwith," 
and without receiving any previous *^ labour," * 

It is to the di£G^ent condition of English sociefy in 
the eighteenth century as compared with the seven- 
teenth, that the different results flowing at the two 
periods from the doctrine of personal spiritual guid- 
ance, are largely attributable. In the former it led 

♦ See W. Tanner's Lectures on the History of Friends in Somerset- 
shire and Bristol, 
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to great activity in religious matters, in the latter 
it fayoored the spread of a '^withering qnie&in." 
There was an air of greater mystery thrown round 
the ministry of the Gospel in the eighteenth century; 
it was considered to he less amenable to ordinary 
motives in exciting to its exercise, whilst at the same 
time the Society placed additional safeguards against 
the exercise of undue zeaL The information annually 
furnished in early times, for the direction of ministers 
as to die meetings or districts in which their visits 
would be well received by the inhabitants, was no 
longer collected ; but preachers thinking it their duty 
to visit the churches in America, were required to 
obtain the sanction of three meetings instead of one, 
as had previously been the case.* 

Indicative of the trains of thought and feeling pre- 
vailing at this period is the origin and growth of a 
phraseology, associating spiritual guidance with the 
idea of something essentially recognizable by the 
senses. We may instance as an illustration of this 
diiqposition the use of the word '^ perceptible," subse- 
quently so largely applied by Joseph John Gturney and 
others to the operations of the Holy Spirit Whilst 
most fully admitting that the blessed intimations of 
heavenly love and guidance are, and may be^ '^per- 
* B&^ jRuies (^ JHgciplme and Adviem^ 
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ceptible^'' is it not as certain that they are ofttimes 
imperceptible even when immediate? and does it not 
continue to be at this day as it was with the disciples 
of old when approaching Emmaus, that the heart is 
warmed and the Scriptures opened to the under- 
standing, whilst the eye fails to recognize the pre- 
sence of the heavenly Teacher ? We submit that it 
is somewhat inconsistent in a Church which so stre- 
nuously objects to the words " Trinity'* and '* Sacra- 
ment,** because they are not found in Scripture, to 
be at the same time in the constant use of a term, 
equally unsanctioned by the letter of Scripture, and 
liable to convey erroneous ideas as to the manner 
and evidence of the Divine illumination. We 
have not found this phrase in the vocabulary of 
the " early Friends," and we believe a close exami- 
nation of their writings will disclose the existence 
of a material difference of idea, between the man- 
ner in which the first and the third generation of the 
Friends regarded the manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit. There were multitudes of persons in the 
Republican army and elsewhere, who in the days of 
George Fox claimed to be divinely inspired. From 
the theology of the Puritans being deeply tinged 
with Old Testament ideas, their belief in the mamier 
of Divine inspiration was Jewish rather than Chris- 
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tian; they looked for the sudden, temporary, and 
OYerwhelming descent of the sacred afflatus, rather 
than to the constant presence of the Comforter in the 
heart of every belieyer, and in larger measure in the 
heart of every Gospel minister. Though it was the 
peculiar calling of George Fox and his associates to 
defend the latter doctrine, they associated parts of the 
Puritan belief with it, and probably the Puritan 
phraseology retained by the Society, was influential 
in leading it increasingly to regard the manifestations 
of the Spii*it, as temporary and " perceptible" in their 
character, rather than as the silently working leaven 
of the spiritual kingdom changing and enlightening 
the heart; thus exposing to the charge of reverting to 
the Old Testament economy instead of recognizing 
the privileges of the New : we doubt not this is one 
cause of the continued deficiency of labourers in those 
departments of the Church's service, where spiritual 
guidance is regarded as most essential. 

The following cautiously worded rimme of this 
period is firom the Memoirs of Joseph J. Gumey^ 
edited by Joseph B. Braithwaite: — ^* Yet in this 
revival there appeared lacking that thorough Chris- 
tian devotedness which was so remarkably mani- 
fested at the rise of the Society. Whilst the 
preaching of the Gospel amongst Friends at this 

X 
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period was often marked by great eamestness in 
settiiig fbrdx the spirituality of religioii, and the 
neoessitj of its inward operations, it was not always 
connected wiili an equally dear and practical enforce- 
ment of other great and not less essential porti<»ia 
of rerealed trath, which in the minds of the earlier 
Friends were inseparably connected with their deep 
and comprehensive views of the soid-searching and 
spiritnal character of true Christianity. And it may 
perhaps be added that the increased attention to the 
discipline, valuable and important as it was, was too 
often associated with too rigid an adherence to forms 
and a tendency to multiply rules, and to make tho 
exact carrying of them out, in degree at least, a 
substitute for that patient and discriminating wisdom 
tempered with love which should ever characterize 
Christian discipline."* 

In Ireland the spiritual life of the Society had 
long been languishing, and towards the dose of the 
eighteenth century pernicious effects flowing firom 
an excessive exaltation of the ^^ inward light" be* 
eame evident,! more espedally amongst the minis* 
iers and elders, by an open questioning ci the 



♦ Memoirs of J. J. Gurmy, voL ii. p, 3. 

f Events among the Quakers in Ireland. Anno 1804, J. Johnson, 

liOIldOB. 
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iiiq>ira£ion of Scripture;* by a refusal to comply 
with the r^ulatioBS of the body fer ensoring the 
orderly solenmizatioQ of siftmages^ Ac., under the 
notion that such r^olatioiis were '^ useless forms ^ t 
and ^ superstitious practices ; " and ultimately by a 
denial of the divinity of Ghrisit^ and of hia atone-^ 
meat for sin.:|: The major part of the Yearly 
Meeting of Dublin held firmly by scriptural prin- 
ciples^ and the dissentients resigned their mem- 
bership^. or were disowned. The secession was 
extensive; we cannot fiimish the numbers of those 
who were thus separated, but in some districts tiie 
orthodox party lost all their ministers ' and elders, 
and the Society at large was left weak, stripped, 
and unsettled^ 

Thia unsettlement was not confined to Ireland; 
it partially ext^ided to England, and conduced, thirty 
years later, to the extensive Hicksite secession in 
America-'-origiikating, like that in Ireland, in giving 
ihe '^inward light" the place of Scripture, and in 
exalting the "inward Christ," denying ** Jesus of 
Nazareth," his atonement for sin and oneness with 
ihe Father; and ultimately landing many of it& 
authorB in virtual infidelity* No secesncm of ibis 

* Events Among the Quakers in Ireland^ Appendix, p. 20» 
t Ibid. p. 127. t IM- F* 191, ke. 

E 2 
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character occurred in England; but the inadequate 
declaration of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
on the part of not a few ministers, deprived their 
representations of religion of that beneficent aspect, 
which the practical acceptance of this cardinal 
truth sheds on the Christian's pathway. This 
defective theology, in conjunction with the high 
importance attached to the maintenance of peculiar 
modes of dress and address, and other points on 
the outskirts of Christian practice, connected the 
profession of Quakerism in the minds of the young, 
with ideas of gloom and unreasonableness, to use 
no stronger words, and partially explains the de- 
fection of so many of the children of Friends from 
the faith of their fathers within the present century. 
The same causes prepared the way for a reaction 
in this country on the Hicksite heresy in America, 
occasioning the " Beaconite ** secession in 1836, by 
which a small number of persons, probably not 
exceeding three hundred members in all, left the 
Society, thuiking its doctrines less evangelical than 
those laid down in the New Testament It is en- 
tirely unnecessary to enter into the details of this 
unhappy schism ; the time that has elapsed since its 
occurrence is perhaps too short to allow of an inde- 
pendent and altogether impartial judgment being 
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pronounced, concerning the motives and acts of the 
parties concerned. On the one hand, it may be 
safely conceded that there was in some localities 
not a little to offend the exponents of evangelical 
truth ; on the other, the favour accorded by the 
great body of the Friends to religious writings 
free from any savour of mediaeval mysticism, is a 
token of general soundness in the essentials of 
Christian truth. 

These internal dissensions have had a blighting 
effect on the Society, and have occasioned a very 
considerable loss of members. 

The philanthropic efforts in which the Society 
of Friends engaged, towards the close of the last 
century, have not been without an influence on its 
subsequent history. When Benezet and Woolman 
roused their brethren to a fuller recognition of 
the " enormous sin ^ of negro slavery, Ihe religious 
services of the body gave but little employment to 
such of its members as were not engaged in minis- 
terial labour, and the Friends generally wc^e able 
to throw themselves without reserve into the anti- 
slavery struggle, with a degree of benefit to humanity 
which the world has generously recognized. The 
sphere of philanthropic effort was rapidly widened 
by the establishment of the Bible Society, the British 
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and Foreign School Sooietj, &c.,* in boih of whicb 
ihe Friends tocdc an actiTo part^ also in the idbrm 
of the criminal code, (pity they did not reform their 
own criminal code!) and in other associotiooLS in 
^Hbich Christians of different religious Tiews were 
aUe to nnitey for the attainment of important ends. 
Yery boieficial to those engaged in them have 
these laboors iHX)yed5 and the amonnt of tangible 
good that has been effected has probably never 
been exceeded by any eqnal number of persons. 
Not merely has benefit accrned, through the Chris- 
tian labourer being strengthened by service, bat 
also the union with pious individuals of other de- 
nominations has barged tiie heart and expanded 

* It is worthy of note that the qaieacent spirit of the Society 
preyented its entering on the field of Sabbath-school instraction 
t£U long after most otber bodies. << Eriends,^ it was stated in a 
conference of teachers held at BiUstol in 1852 (see Printed Report, 
p. 53), had till recently ''been rather adverse to yonng men 
engaging in the work of Finrt-day achooL teaching^ beeanse it was 
thought that their religious character might be iigured from 
the want of sufficient opportunity for retirement and religious 
reading." A oorrecter view and deeper knowledge, would have 
shown that the young men were specially suffering firom the want 
of haying their energies called out, as is done by Sabbath-school 
teadMBg ; and tiiat no better means could be demised for reme- 
dying the want of aggressiye action in the Society's arrangements. 
The rapid extenrion of these sdiools within the last fifteen years, 
and tiie general aetire enoouragement given to them, indicate 
a determination to repair, as fkr as is practicable^ the previous 
blunder. 
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tile sympathies of men beyond the contracted circle 
of their own little sect. Yet the tendency of these 
engagements on the part of its members, has not 
been to enlarge the borders of tine Society. Some 
of ike service which it might itself have employed 
witii great benefit, has been diverted from that 
channel; and foiijier, from the attention of intelli- 
gent Christian men being closely occapied with these 
schemes of catholic philanthropy, their thoughts and 
enei^es have not been given to consider the state of 
things existing in the religions body of which they 
formed a part; otherwise we cannot acooont for tiie 
continuance of such » number of aUe and earnestly 
minded men in the Society, who year after year 
might have ascertained that its numbers were lessen- 
ing, absolutely, as well as relatively to the general 
population, and yet have made so little effort to 
investigate the causes of this decline, or to re- 
move them. One reason may probably exbt, in the 
absence of accurate infixrmation respecting the So- 
ciety's numerical position. The Yearly Meeting re- 
ceives no official census of its numbers, but whilst 
annually enumerating those who have joined it '^ by 
convincement," and collecting all the minutiae relating 
to distraints made from its members in their opposi- 
tions to tithes, &c., it makes no inquiry as to the 
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number of members lost by disownment or resigna- 
tion. Had the Yearly Meeting been annually in^ 
formed, at the same time it heard of forty or fifty 
convincements, that the disownments were double or 
treble that number^^the present state of things could 
hardly have existed so long, and with so little of 
movement respecting it But imwelcome truths are 
unpopular things; and it is not the first time a 
church— ostrich-like — has buried its head in the 
sand, turned away from the remembrance of its ail- 
ment, and neglected to search out and to employ 
the true remedy. 

There is still another reason for this indifference 
to diminishing numbers. Whilst their official docu- 
ments continue to speak of Quakerism as " neither 
more nor less than real Christianity in its purest 
form, and without curtailment,"* a consciousness 
has, nevertheless, possessed the minds of many of 
its members, that as now developed and organized, 
the Society is unsuited to be a direct agency in the 
evangelization of the heathen, in the arousing and 
enlightening of the ignorant masses of the population, 
or even in the promulgation of its own most pro- 
minent tenets ; and this has led persons to support 

♦ Beport of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting for vieiting the 
Meetings and Families of Friends within its Limits, 1855, p. 13. 
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associations for the advocacy of their principles in 
fragments, as a substitute for the spreading of ** truth" 
as a whole, in the manner of the early Friends. On 
this principle the '* Peace Society" promulgates the 
doctrine of the unlawftdness of war; the " Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control " testifies against the support of religion 
by the civil power; and many honest Friends think 
that the world is learning the doctrines of George 
Fox one by one, and in due time will have learned 
them all; and so it does not matter so much if "our 
little church " itself does not increase, " our prin- 
ciples are spreading," " the world is becoming more 
and more Friendly I " This train of thought has 
largely obtained of late years ; it harmonizes well 
with the subjective character of modern Quakerism, 
and we find it expressing itself in many pointless 
platitudes; "We are not a proselytizing people;" 
" Our condition results from individual unfaith- 
fulness ; " " Numbers are not a correct test of 
strength," &c. &c. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is 
the importance attached by the Friends to peculiar 
modes of dress and language. No one acquainted 
with the manners of the Court, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., when " the dressing a 
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fine lady was more complicated than nggisg^ a 
sliip of war,^* can be suipiifled that A» Puri- 
tans testified against such inmioralitjr, or that the 
early Quakers, nnmbaing so many Puritans in 
their ranks, should adopt tiiieir protest, and amplify 
its limits, so as to indude superfluity of language as 
well as superfluity of dress within the range of its 
api^atbn. They objected to the use of all merely 
complimentary expressions, as well as to Aat of the 
plural pronoun when addressing one indiyidual only. 
Some of thdr etymological scruples may now ex- 
cite a smile; but the obje<^ they desired to attain 
wore far from unimportant, — ^these objects were «m- 
plicity of dress and trutJtfulness of langua^. The 
fiounders of Quakerism imposed no distrnguidii^g 
Vadge or costume on their fi>llowers — sudh a course 
would hare been thoroughly alien to thdr princi- 
ples; but non-compliance with ever-Tarying &shiQD^ 
and abstin^ice from ornament, very early made the 
Frioids partially recognizable by their attire. Some- 
thing like a costume was thus unintentionally esta- 
bliaiied, which &e second generation endeavoured 
to maintain and enforce by sunqtoary laws resem- 
bling those of tJie En^h legislature at an earlier 
period in tiieir general character, as wdl as in their 
* PS(ctort<ilHM«ofy«book'nii. p. €19. 



results — they yrete equally disregardecL In the 
iBost d^enenite days of the Society's history^ a 
cfNisid^rable proportion of its members threw over- 
board simplidfy as well as peculiarity in their attire. 
The stringent r^nlations of the succeeding period 
naturally included dress and language wifliin the 
scope dP their jurisdiction^ and every congregation 
had annually to report to the superior meetings as 
to the observance of ^' plainness of speech, behaviour, 
and appaieL" The extent of importance attached to 
the observance of these ^ peculiarities " (to borrow 
their conventional cognomen) by many serious and 
estimable men, will hardly be credited; and in the 
endeavour to maintain them in their integrity, such 
parties i&equently placed themselves in very false 
positions, and became the unintentional perpetrators 
of serious mischieE The authorized documoDits of 
the Society spoke only of '^plainness " of dress, but 
a rigid conventional meaning was attached to the 
wcNrd, and parties not conforming to fbe standard 
were regarded as '^ unfaithful,** and were practically 
excluded from the o£Sces of the diurdi, though 
to the unprejudiced observer their attire might 
be as ^plain,'' or mcare so, than that of their 
censors. 
When Greoi^ Fox argued finr simplidty of attire. 
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he was supported by Scripture, as well as by the 
example of the early Christians, the Waldenses, 
Lollards, &c.; but the idea of his successors, that 
an outward badge or costume constituted a powerful 
aid to virtue, by shielding its possessor against the 
temptation of the world, had, as it appears to us, 
but very limited support from revelation or expe- 
rience, and was closely akin to those ascetic errors 
that flourished amidst the fading glories of the 
primitive Church* The importance attached to the 
observance of the costume and to the peculiar 
phraseology by the medisBval Friends and their 
successors, was but one branch of that fruitless 
attempt at isolation from the world which we have 
already adverted to. The object sought after was 
excellent — ^the avoidance of temptation. The ^^ lip 
of truth" has taught the Christian constantly to 
pray, ^^Lead us not into temptation," and that no- 
thing — not a right hand or a right eye — ^must be 
retained if separating the soul from Christ The 
adoption of a costume is then a trifling sacrifice to 
make, if exemption from the besetments of personal 
vanity, and all the evils incident to the love of 
dress, may be so averted. But that it would fail, or 
that it would introduce evils greater than it was 
intended to obviate, might have been anticipated from 
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the discrepancy between the human arrangement^ of 
erecting " an external bulwark from the world," *^ a 
hedge,'' &c., and that of the Gospel plan, which, 
first changing the heart with the affections, allows 
the fruits of this change to manifest themselves 
afterwards in the outward conduct. *^I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil," was 
the prayer of the Lord Jesus for His disciples ; and 
throughout the whole of His teachings (and those 
of the Apostle Paul), the idea that the Christian will 
find his safety to depend in outward ordinances and 
observances is steadily combated, the emphasis 
being laid on the right cultivation of the heart, and 
on the daily endeavour, imder all circumstances, to 
have ** a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men." The experience of the Friends has 
not belied the apostolic statement that '^ self-chosen 
worship and humiliation, and chastening of ihe 
body," are impotent to *' check the indulgence of 
fleshly passions."* When the maintenance of *' plain- 
ness" in dress is merged in conformity to a costume, 
the effect of example is very much lost : the dress 
of a policeman or of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
being confessedly a costume, is not imitated for that 

* Conybeftie and Howson'a TransIatioD, Col. iL 25. 
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reason; it is meant to be a distingnisliing maA, and 
it operates as soeh. It is not the least of tibe dis- 
crepancies betweai their theory and their practice^ 
that the Friends hare thns verj much nullified the 
effect of their protest against extravagance of dress^ 
and that, whilst claiming to be pre-eminentlj the 
exponents of the internal^ heart-pnrifying, spiritoal 
natnre of true religion, ihey shonld at the same 
time haye placed snch reliance on ^ external (crms,^ 
as to have made the adoption of a certain dress and 
the nse of a set phraseology almost essential requisites 
to membership in the body. In the mnltitadinons 
pamjMets and letters which the disenssion of this 
salgect has recently evoked, much reference is made 
to the effect c^ the costnme in repelling proselytes ; 
and that this has been the actual result appears 
to be well established. But more serious has been 
its effects on the children of Friends : whilst s(»ne 
have to rejoice in escaping, through this means, 
temptations to which they might otherwise have 
succumbed, others experience throughout life the 
evils att^adant on that isolation from improving 
society, to which they are consigned in early 
life* " Again, tliat very feeling of peculiarity which 
prevents some from associating with persons of 
superior education to themselves^ is no barrier to 
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others against an intercourse with those decidedly 
their inferiors. The natural love of company leads 
the child to seek associates ; but his fear of ridicule 
prompts him to seek them amongst those, with whom 
he feels that his superiority of position places him 
above any fear of the expression of ridicule." * In 
reading the recent animadversicais of the newspaper 
press, and of some of the leading literary organs 
of the day, on modem extravagance in dress, we 
hardly know whether most to regret the inatten- 
tion with which many Churches have treated this 
subject, or the mistakes of the Society of Friends 
in their endeavours to grapple with it. In con- 
clusion, it is needful to remark that the change 
of sentiment and practice has latterly been so con- 
siderable, that the preceding observations refer to 
a bygone period rather than to the present time, 
when some danger, from an inadequate appreciation 
of Christian simplicity in dress and language, may 
not unfairly be apprehended. 

* RecuotiM far objecting to the Peculiar Practices and Opinions 
of Friends wOh regard to Dress and Made of Address^ hj Edward 
Sewell, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MODERN CAUSES OF THE SOCIETY'S DECLINE, 
CONTINUED. 

Marriage regulations of the Society of Friends — George Fox's 
doctrine as to marriage — He legislates for the Society — 
**WxbA marriages^' — ^Disowmnent hecomes the stated penalty 
for marriage '* contrary to rule" — ^Number of persons so dis- 
owned in the nineteenth century— Infireqnency of marriage 
am(mg8t the Friends. 



**A wonderful picture of what good men may do, acting on 
mistaken notions of duty, to destroy the very structure they are most 
anxious to uphold,^' — John Bbight. 



When a historian of Quakerism arises capable of 
doing justice to his subject, his revelations respect- 
ing the marriage arrangements of the Society will 
constitute a narrative of no ordinarj interest He 
will have to tell how comprehensive and how holy 
were the views of the early Friends respecting 
marriage^ and how boldly, yet how prudently, they 
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carried them into effect; he will faithfallj relate the 
evils resalting from a lax discipline in a lethargic 
Church ; and he will have to paint in darkest colours 
the far worse consequences resulting from the rigid 
execution of unchristian laws. George Fox's oppo- 
sition to any human priesthood5 included the denial 
of the right to marry by any ** man-made minister : " 
he held^ however5 that marriage was a religious 
ordinance; and thus the Quakers were equally at 
collision with the Popish doctrine of marriage being 
a sacrament^ dependent for its validity on the blessing 
of the priest; with the modification of this dogma 
adopted by the English Church ; and with Crom- 
well's Parliament, when it declared marriage to be 
a civil contract Under a deep conviction of the 
truth of the principles he had embraced^ George 
Fox directed that marriages should take place in 
meetings for Divine worship in the presence of nu- 
merous witnesses, who subscribed their names] to the 
marriage certificate in attestation of its genuineness. 
He says : " We marry none, but are witnesses of it ;" 
marriage being " God's joining, nqt man's." * This 
intrepid defiance of existing usages and of legisla- 
tive institutions was not made hastily, or without a 
full comprehension of the consequences that might 
* George Fox's Epistles, p. 280. 
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ensue.* We leant that Fox asoertaiiifid ivliai ihe prac- 
tice of the primitiYe Churcli had been, and he insisted 
on scrupulous care being exercised bj the Friends, to 
prevent any just ground of accusation that i^eir unions 
weape contracted in a disorderly or clandestine manner. 
The most ample notice of an intended marriage was 
given, not merely in the meetings of Friends, but 
s<mietimes the expectant bridegroom made public pio- 
damatiou of his intentions at the market cross of the 
town he resided in; committees appointed by monthly 
meetings inquired into the parties' deamess firom all 
other matrimonial engagements, and lastly, the mar- 
riage certificate was shown to a justice of the peace. 
It was doubtless tlie completeness thus given to 
their nuptial rites, disarming the laudable jealousy 
of the civil power, that procured for the marriages 
of Friends the recognition of legal validity when 
the question was first raised before Chief Justice 
Hale. His decision was confirmed by other judges, 
and at a recent date received the sanction of statute 
law. 

* These consequences included not merelj aspersions on the 
yalidit/ of these marriages, and consequently on the legitimacsr 
of the offspring, but several instances are recorded in which 
parties married in Friends' Meetings were Imprisoned on that ac- 
count alone (Besse's Sufferings^ toI. ii. p. 103, edition of 1738), it 
being construed as an offence against the ecclesiastical goyem- 
ment of the Church of Engiand, 
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Haying nm so great a lisk in obtaining this 
privilege^ it could not be expected that tiie Friends 
would show themselves verj lenient towards those 
of their number who married parties of other de- 
nominations before a clergyman, not only because 
such a course violated tlie Society's ^^ testimony" 
previously referred to, but also from a belief that 
marriages between parties of different religious views 
are, as b. dass, unfaivoniable to conjugal happiness. 
Season and experience alike indicate that such must 
often be the case : marriage between Christiaiis and 
the heathen was one of the trials of the primitive 
Church; and evils, similar in kind though smaller 
in magnitude, have resulted in later times where 
there has been diversity of opinion and practice 
between husband and wife on religious matters. 
Thus it cannot but be regarded as within the legi- 
timate range of a Church's duty, to endeavour to 
prevent the formation of such unions. They were 
not frequent between Friends and others in the 
seventeenth century; when they did take pkce, 
sometimes a '^testimony of denial" was issued 
against the offender, but the practice was not 
uniform, and the number so separated from tiie 
Society, previous to 1700, appears to have been 
small. In the endeavour to ensure oneness of 

I. 2 
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religious conviction between parties intending to 
many^ and in his opposition to the solemnization 
of the rite by a clergyman, it accorded with George 
Fox's comprehensive ideas to rely more on persua- 
sive counsel, and on making the solemnization of 
marriage in Friends' meeting-houses an easy pro- 
cess, than on the operation of an ecclesiastical 
penalty. Even when a monthly meeting did not 
look favourably on a proposed marriage, either from 
one of the parties being but Uttle of a Friend, or 
for other reasons, it usually thought it better to 
allow the solemnization of the same md mare, rather 
than drive the parties to the parish church. In 
Fox's quaint phraseology, he wished, if it were 
possible, "not to leave a hoof in Egypt."* 

Yet he and the most thoughtful of his followers 
must have been aware, that if the Society of Friends 
was to be merely a sect, and still more if it was 
to be only a small sect in the midst of a vast 
surrounding population, its members would not 
entirely marry amongst themselves. No attempt 
at isolation in this respect has proved entirely suc- 
cessful. It was but partially successful with the 
Jewish nation, though directed by special Divine 
command; and not more so with the early Chris- 
* George Fox's Epistles^ p. 2S0. 
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tians, or with the Vaudois, whilst it has been very 
unsuccessful with the Society of Friends. The only- 
part of its history in which these " mixed marriages '' 
have not been a constant source of trouble^ was 
during sixty or seventy years, in which Quakerism 
was the prevailing faith in Pennsylvania, and some 
adjoining States of North America. Samuel Bownas, 
writing in 1728 of the great increase of Friends in 
these parts, says, "Now the extraordinary increase 
of professors is much to be attributed to the youth 
retaining the profession of their parents, and marry- 
ing such; for, indeed, most of the people in Pennsyl- 
vania are of this profession, as well as in the Jerseys 
and Rhode Island, so that young people are' not 
under the temptation to marry such as are of dif- 
ferent judgment, as in other parts."* In England 
and Ireland, throughout the early part of the 
eighteenth century, marriages between Friends and 
others became increasingly frequent. The subject 
is repeatedly referred to by the Yearly Meeting, 
usually inciting monthly meetings to more rigour 
in the exercise of the discipline on oflfenders. It 
would appear that in some parts of the kingdom 
no notice was taken of these marriages ; in others 
a brief written acknowledgment from the party that 
* Samuel Bownas' Journal, p. 233. 
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he or she had broken the rc^iihitioii& of the Societj^ 
with a few expresBions of regret (olt»n» we abookl 
suppose^ sofficiently equivocal in iheix meaning), 
was deemed an adequate apdlogj. In other monthly 
meetings^ where more rigid disciplinarians might 
be infiaential> disownment was the penalty inflicted 
on any one contracting a ^^ mixed marriage." 

Precisely accordant with onr preyions staiemeitts 
as to the tone of feding prevailnig after the disci* 
plinary revival of 1760, we find an ever^increa^- 
ing rdiance on the penal exercise of the discipline 
a& a preventive of these marriages. Probably it 
i& something more than an ^^ undesigned coinci- 
dence," (was it not the action of prevailing popular 
opinicxEL?) that at the same period of time the British 
Legislature was giving to the criminal code of the 
conntry ihat Draooman character which required 
the reforming labours of a Bomilly and a Peel, 
before it could be restored to any semblai^e of 
the Obristian standard. In 17525 monthly meet- 
ings had been empowered to extend disownment 
as well to '^ parents and guardians encouraging 
mixed marriages, as to the parties actually oc»- 
corned in .them."* Respecting which, Elizabeth 
Iry remarks, ^ It is a most undue and unchristian 
* i&dtt ^ J^tw^pitiM <md AAa^n, f . 100. 
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restramt, as far as I can judge of it"* In 1783^ 
monthly meetings are warned against accepting '^in- 
sincere acknowledgments" from parties wlio had so 
married* 

The disorders which it W£us hoped might he thus 
averted were undonbtedly serious in their character 
as well as in their extent. But the means employed 
to remedy ihem were badly adapted to attain the 
desired end. Had the framers of this penal code 
been more deeply versed in the knowledge of the 
hnman heart, they would have perceived that the 
period of marriage is, of all otibers, the one in which 
the attitude of ihe Church is most influential in 
determining the subsequent relation between it and 
its members. Surely the scene selected by the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself for the performance of His first 
miracle, when dwelling personally amongst men, and 
the character of that miracle, might have taught ibe 
obtusest mind, that Christianity was to present itself 
in its most attractive guise at the solemnizatioa of 
marriage, and that the requirements of the Church 
Aoold be simple, indulgent, and attractive, rather 
than hardi, complex, and rqpeUing. Unhappily, 
this Divine example has been nearly thrown away 
on the Society of Friends; Even as r^»rds the 

* Zifi ofSlixtthtik Fry, 196% p. 2M. 
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marriages solemnized according to its regulations, 
cumbrous forms were maintained long after the 
necessity for them had ceased; and whilst the 
Yearly Meeting directs certain practical "advices" 
on the right performance of the varied duties of 
life (excellent in sentiment and beautiful in expres- 
sion), to be frequently read in its meetings for dis- 
cipline, they are silent on the subject of marriage ; 
and in none of the Society's published documents, 
does it help its junior members to a knowledge of 
what are the conditions of happiness in married life. 
Thus the natural associations of the younger Friends 
who attend meetings for discipline, are connected 
with the disownment of those marrying contrary 
to rule (cases of this sort being constantly on *^the 
books"), and with the yearly answering of thQ 
harshly worded "query," "Is early care taken to 
admonish such as appear inclined to marry in a 
manner contrary to the rules of our Society, and 
in due time to deal with such as persist in revising 
to take counsel?"* 

Experience might have taught the Quaker legis- 
lators of the eighteenth century, that the direction 
of mankind in the affair of marriage, is one of the 
most difficult and delicate tasks that can be under- 
* Booh of litres and Advices, p. 218, Query ziii. 
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taken, and that it ia pre-eminently one in which, 
whilst men may be influenced by Christian counsel, 
by public opinion, by education, and by persuasion, 
it is also one in which they will not be driven or 
dragooned. But the latter policy is short, sum- 
mary, and easy; the former requires ability, dis- 
crimination, patience, and strong faith in principles* 
The latter was chosen by the Quakers of the ^^ middle 
age," and has been maintained, with little relaxation, 
to the present day. We consider it as the most 
influential proadmate cause of the numerical decline 
of the Society. 

What number of members were separated on this 
account during the eighteenth century is not known, 
but it is proved to have been very large indeed. 
Within the present half-century the numbers have 
been ascertained with substantial accuracy during 
the late agitation of this question. By examina- 
tion of the records of numerous monthly meetings, 
it appears that in many of them one-third of 
those who marry, select partners not of their own 
community: thus, from 1837 to 1854, in the largest 
monthly meeting in England (comprising the chief 
towns in the west of Yorkshire), one hundred and 
thirteen Friends married agreeably to the Society's 
regulations, and sixty-one contrary to them; these 
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last being in consequence all disowned. The his* 
torj of Ackworth School schdars^ drawn prindpilfy' 
from the middle classes of sociefy^ and firom all 
parts of the kingdom^ gives similar results. Of eight 
hnndred and fiftj-one boys educated in that esta« 
blishment whose marriages have been ascertained, fire 
hnndred and forty-seren were " in accordance with 
rule," three hnndred and four in of^iodtion* Other 
evidence might be adduced, all tending to dbow that 
about otie4hird of the Friends who many, choose 
partners not members of the Society, and in taking 
that step lose their membership. From ibe records of 
the Society, and the reports of the Registrar-Greneral, 
it appears that between 1800 and 1855> four thousand 
four hnndred and ninety-nine marriages were solem- 
nized in Quaker meeting-houses, representing eight 
thousand nine hundred and nin^-eight perscms; and 
it follows firom the evidence just given that about half j 
that number, or upwardi of four thousand persons, 
will have married contrary to the Society's regula- 
tions during the same period, and in coteequence 
have been disowned.* Nor will die number rein- 
stated in memberahip materially affect our caknhi?- 
tions; it is very small, probably not at all exceeding 

* See Statementi on the Mmniage Begvlatiotu of the Society oj 
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the number who tvltmtarihf resign iheir member* 
ship when intending to marry contrary to mle^ and 
so do not sqppear in these numbers. In faet^ it could 
hardly he otherwise; penans cast oat of a ehnrch 
for snch a reason^ having ecmmiitted no moral offence, 
it may even be &r an act that has added greatly to 
their h^f^iness, and on which the blessing of Heaven 
has rested^ are not nsuaDy eager to retnm to a com- 
munity which so curtails the religious liberty of its 
moDibers* Many &el they have been harshly dealt 
with^ and retire in disgust. Others go to swdil the 
ranks of those ^' in profession^" but not iu ^' member- 
ship." These persons constitute nearly one4ihird of 
all Ihe worshippers in the Society's meeting-houses, 
and are more of Friends than of any other profession; 
schools are supported specially fer their childr^a, and 
in other ways they are recognized by the Society, 
jet if a ^ member" marries a party so circumstanced 
diaownment is probably Ae consequence. Disown- 
meat — ^tfae heaviest penalty imposable by a ChristiaB 
dmrch — ^is inflicted for maniage, where there may 
have been complete identity of religicHSS feeliug 
between tihe parties, and simply because they were 
manied at tibe Begistrar's office instead of the 
mectii^-lKmse. Could au^t be further removed 
bom tibe ideaa of him who wished ''not to leave a 
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hoof in Egypt?" Surely ecclesiastical history does 
not present a more palpable case of failure^ in endea-- 
vouring to attain a desirable end through wrong 
means. Nor does it, we apprehend, record another 
instance of so deliberate an act of suicide on the part 
of a Church, as to perseyere for a series of years in 
disowning from one-quarter to one-third of all its 
members who married. The fact that these mar- 
riages increase in frequency rather than the con- 
trary, and that disownment no longer implies any 
necessary connection with moral turpitude, is a tell- 
ing proof of the impotency of an excessive penalty, 
to prevent the commission of an act not morally- 
wrong, as well as of the extent to which a powerftd 
weapon for church discipline may be rendered useless 
by unwise or indiscriminate application. 

We make no apology for occupying so much 
space with this portion of our subject, for it will be 
at once seen, that the disownment of four thousand 
adult members just at that period of life when most 
likely to add to the strength of the Society, more 
than explains its numerical diminution during the 
present century ; for if we assume that one quarter, 
or even one-half of these persons would have left it 
if they had not been ejected, the natural increase of 
population in the remainder would have more than. 
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compensated for the diminution of five thousand four 
hundred members, the number by which the Society 
appears to have been reduced since the year 1800. 
Well may we adopt the exclamation of a talented 
American authoress : ^^ Rich indeed must be that 
Church which can spare such members for such a 
cause." 

In connection with this subject it may be conve- 
nient to call the attention of the reader to the signi- 
ficant &ct, that notwiihstanding the entire absence 
of destitution, marriage in the Society of Friends 
is one-fifth less frequent than in the population at 
large.* The causes of this curious statistical fact 
are not difficult to discover. The superior edu- 
cation bestowed on the children of the poor, has so 
diminished that class of persons, as almost to have de- 
stroyed the stratum of society amongst the Friends, 
in which marriages are usually most frequent, 
and in which ihey are contracted earliest in life. 
This we take to be the chief reason ; but there 
can be no doubt the impediments placed in the 
way of marriage within the Society by the fewness 
of its members, and the consequent limited range 
of choice open to parties, especially at the two ex- 
tremes of the social scale in which fewest Friends 
* iSee Note 3, page 77. 
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are found — the affluent and ihe poor — rendeips it 
impossible for many persons to find suitable part« 
ners, and thc^efore^ if unwilling to lose tlteir men^ 
berebip^ th^ remain unmarried. It was said hj 
John Bright, M.P., in a late Yearly Meeting, &at 
*^ strangers becoming acquainted with the social 
condition of the Society of Friends, express great 
astonishment at the number of competesit, clever 
women amongst Friends suitable to make exceliezit 
wives, and to adorn any position, who nevertheless 
remain unmaxried." As this infirequmcy of mar- 
riage represents an equivalent infrequ^icy of births, 
another cause of the numerical decline of Quakerism 
is thus clearly exhibited* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SUMMARY OF PRECEDING ARGUMENT. 



** There is nothing so revolutionary^ because there is nothing so 
unnatural and so convulsive to societyy as the strain to heep things 
fixed vohen aU the world is, hy the very law of its creation, in 
eternal progress; and the cause cf aU the evUs in the world may 
be traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indolence 
and corruption, that our business is to preserve and not to imprsfveJ* 
— "Dk, Arnold. 



OuB task^ now drawing to a close^ has be^i a some* 
what Tingratefiil one. The nature of the subject has 
compelled us to dwell duefly on the defects of 
Quakerism^ to disclose its weak points, to exhibit 
the mistakes of its defenders, and to trace the con- 
nection existing between such mistakes and its pre- 
sent decrepit condition. It would have been a 
more inviting employment, but a less usefiil one^ to 
have unfolded the happier aspects under which 
Quakerism has displayed itself; to have shown how 
much it really has accomplished for the cause of 
tmth, and how beneficially it has influenced the 
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theology of the whole professing Church ; to have 
told of its noble struggle for liberty of conscience, 
of its practical philanthropy, of its zeal for popular 
education, of its unfaltering protest against war; or 
to have painted a lovely, because a faithful, picture of 
the exceeding happiness that dwells round hundreds 
of ** Friends' firesides." But such a course would 
have been useless to the Society, and it might have 
been mischievous, by stimulating the error too pre- 
valent amongst its members, of relying on the prestige 
of their predecessors, and of adducing the numerous 
bright examples of catholic piety and Christian self- 
devotedness, who within the present century have 
adorned their section of the Church, as a sufficient 
answer to all who speak of lessening numbers and 
declining strength. 

Before laying down the pen, let us endeavour, as 
succinctly as may be, to review the ground traversed 
in the preceding pages, and to present, in a condensed 
form, fiao causes that appear to have prevented the 
realization of those lofty hopes which inspired the 
bosoms of the *^ early Friends.*' And not the " early 
Friends'' alone, but impartial and philosophic con- 
temporaries of other persuasions, might reasonably 
have predicted a far brighter destiny for Quakerism 
than that which it has actually fulfilled. The con- 
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jecture may be permitted, that amoDgst the crowd 
who thronged Bunhill Fields on Friday morning, 
the 16th November, 1690, assisting at the obsequies 
of George Fox, and listening to the polished eloquence 
of William Penn, there may have been at least 
one individual, who seriously pondered the probable 
future of the system, whose founder had now passed 
from among men, but whose name was indelibly 
** inscribed in the Pantheon of history." Success, 
such an observer might have supposed, would attend 
the further development of an outburst of Chris- 
tianity so vigorous as Quakerism appeared in 1690, 
which, after forty years of incessant persecution, 
could point to an organized body of sixty or seventy 
thousand adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, to 
flourishing congregations in other parts of Europe, 
and to more than one great colony it had founded in 
the Western World. Surely now that persecution was 
abated, the experience of the new Society would be 
like that of the churches in Palestine, when they "had 
rest," and ** walking in the fear of God, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost," be " multiplied." Our hy- 
pothetical philosopher might have argued, that a faith 
which promised to its recipients an inward light, guid- 
ing ihem through the perplexities of time to the glories 
of eternity — a faith which rejected everything savour- 
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ing of priestcraft, teaching every Christian that he 
was a priest, capable of holding immediate commmiicm 
with "the Father of spirits'* — a faith claiming the 
most absolute liberty of conseioice, fully recognizing 
tl^ broiherhood of man, and assigning a higher sockd 
and rdigioos standing to woman than she had ever 
before enjoyed; — such a &ith would surely extend 
amongst men, notwithstanding the strict morality 
and personal sacrifices which it demanded of its fol- 
lowers. Much more in the same strain he might 
have justly argued, and he might have rrferred to 
the evid^aces of reality already furnished by the 
Quaker faith, in the support it had afforded to ddi- 
cate women and children, as well as to soldiers who 
had " charged on Tilly's line " in their unflinching. 
Christian endurance of protracted persecuticm. Spe* 
culationfi like these would not have been uiareasonable. 
How have they been reaUzed ? 

We have shown that as r^ards numbers they have 
been entirely falsified; that the Society of Friends 
attained its numerical mmdian in tins island about 
the year 16S0, and that in the next one hundred aind 
twenty years its decline was continuous, redaciiig its 
numbers by the year 1800 to oae-half of what they 
had been at their highest point. During die present 
century this decline has progressed still further, and 
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there are now not more than twenty-six thonsand 
pers(»is in Great Britain and Ireland professing with 
Friends. Within the last one hundred and eighty 
years the population of the United Kingdom has 
trebled; but the Society of Friends has diminished 
nearly two-thirds. To the author's mind, the causes 
described in the preceding pages amply explain this 
extensiye decline ; and at the termination of his in* 
yestigations; while still lamenting the &ct, he has 
altogether ceased to marvel at the great diminution 
of the Society of Friends. 

Apprehending that any inquiry into the working 
of Quakerism would be defective and unsatisfactory 
which left out of sight the circumstances attendant 
on its origin, we ^ideavoured at the outset to com*- 
press into one brief chapter some of the salient fea- 
tures of that memorable epoch, which was drawing 
to a close when the Society of Friends arose. The 
English Reformation was a movement promoted for 
various objects, and carried on by very different 
agents; it accomplished much for the interests of 
religion ; it purified the Anglican Church &om the 
grosser errors of the Romish apostasy, and for so 
doing it demands the lively gratitude of every Pro- 
testant; bat in many respects it disappointed the ex- 
pectations of its best friendfl. It deprived the clergy 

M2 
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of the mediatorial powers claimed by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, but it left them a body of men 
distinct from the laiiy, occupying a position, by virtae 
of their sacerdotal office, superior to that of other 
members of the Church — a position that the Friends 
have ever regarded as inconsistent with the fiill re- 
cognition of the priesthood of Jesus Christ Glancing 
at the history of England in the reign of Elizabeth, 
James L, and Charles I., the outside idea of religion 
entertained by the politicians of those times at- 
tracted attention, as did also the double aspect of 
social life — the puritanic and the licentious— pre- 
sented in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
Tracing the operation of these circumstances consen- 
taneously with the stirring political events of the age, 
its incessant theological controversies, the general 
unsetdement in religious opinions, the Judaizing theo- 
logy and practices of the Puritans (more offensively 
developed in the latter years of their history), we ob- 
served the preparation that was taking place in the 
minds of multitudes, for the reception of a spiritual 
declaration of Christianity. It is then, no matter of 
surprise that George Fox found ready listeners to his 
denunciations of " forms and shadows," of priestcraft, 
and, in short, of all that seemed to him to interpose 
between God and man, when, emerging from the men- 
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tal exercises that had so long overwhebned him, he 
awoke to the perception of the excellency of spuritual 
piety, and taught that its internal heart-work was the 
essential part of true religion. His mission was to 
direct men to the " Spirit of Christ in their own 
hearts f to bring them in mind and conscience imme- 
diately to Christ as their Lord and Master ; to incite 
them to obey the teachings of the Holy Spirit indivi- 
dually manifested in all things, that so their religion 
might be a positive, practical, ever-present power, 
influencing the minutest actions of life, and consti- 
tuting a standing protest against all merely specu- 
lative or theoretic systems. This spiritual conception 
of Christianity was the keystone of Quakerism. It 
came upon the primitive Friends with all the fresh- 
ness of a new discovery, though they steadily declared 
it was no new doctrine they preached ; that they were 
merely instrumental in reviving forgotten truths; 
that they were called to complete the work of re- 
formation from Popery, left unfinished by their pre- 
decessors. Quakerism was the last wave of the 
Reformation. 

In a certain sense, the greatest truths of religion 
are the simplest — so simple, that "wayfaring men, 
though fools," receive them, when enlightened from 
above, in all their life-giving efficacy, equally with 
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the profoimdest philosopher ; and yet it would seem 
as if the yery greatness of a truth exposed it to in- 
creased danger of distortion and misapprehension. 
What doctrine of Christianity more vital than ** jus- 
tification by faith^? hut what doctrine has been more 
obscured and perv^ied? Haye any heresies been 
more extensive than those relating to the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ? and is not Mahometanism itself a 
perversion of that fundamental truth — ^ihe Unity of 
God ? In like manner, ^' that crowning blessing of 
the Gospel, the dispensation of the Spirit,"* would 
seem to be peculiarly liable to misapprehension, 
and to erroneous or ill-proportioned exposition. It 
has been a prominent object of the present essay to 
prove that, in failing fully to discern, or accept, the 
divinely appointed conditions under which the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit are ordinarily administered, 
the founders of Quakerism unconsciously implanted 
those seeds of decay which — ^nurtured by successive 
generations — ^have borne their natural and destructive 
fruits. 

Whilst the doctrine of "the indwelling Word" was 
additional to, and not in substitution of, their pre- 
vious theology, it appears to the writer, that the 
early Friends, in magnifying a previously slighted 
* Caird's Sermons, p. 32. 
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tnitli^ fell into the natural error of giving it rela- 
tivdy an undue place, so depriving their represen- 
tations of Christian truth, of the symmetry they 
would otherwise have possessed, and influencing 
tbdb: practioes and those of their successors in a 
twofold manner, negatively as well as positively. 
TJiKier the latter head we examined the Society's 
practice in refusing to pay tithes a2Ki other eccle- 
siastical demands, its mode of worship, its views 
respecting preaching, prayer, the disuse of symbolic 
rites, &c. ; under the former, or negative influence, 
its dii^aragement t^ the human reason, its once 
inadequate estimate of the value of Holy Scripture, 
and its seclusive system of church government. 
Not only did the founders of Quakerism organize 
their Church in conformity with the belief, that the 
existence of a human hierarchy militates against the 
full acknowledgm^it c^ Christ as the only high 
priest and head of His Church, governing it imme- 
diately by His Spirit, and constituting the entire 
company of believers a holy priesthood, but they 
also r^sed to make any pecuniary payments for the 
support of a humanly appointed ministry. A great 
proportion of the first Friends had be^i Puritans; 
and whilst ihe faith they adopted might be regarded 
a£ a reaction finom Puritanism, they carried with them 
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into the new Society many of their former ideas 
and practices^ and much of the Pnritan phraseology. 
Amongst these ideas was a strong belief in the 
authority of the Church to direct the conduct of 
its members in external matters of secondary im- 
portance. Thus, whilst claiming from the civil 
power the utmost liberty of conscience, they did 
not always allow it to their own followers, but 
made obedience to the regulations of the ** Yearly 
Meeting" an essential of church fellowship — even 
when these regulations were destitute of direct 
scriptural authority. This contraction of the basis 
on which Christian fellowship rests, has been one of 
the weakest points of Quakerism. We have adverted 
to it more than once ; and, in connection with tithes^ 
church-rates, &c., have expressed the opinion that 
serious injury has been inflicted by compelling per- 
sons, irrespective of individual conviction, to refuse 
the payment of these pecuniary charges. 

The same views which occasioned the Friends 
thus strenuously to resist payments for the support 
of a clerical order, determined their own mode of 
public worship. Recognizing no one as authorized 
to preach or prophesy, except under the immediate 
direction of the Holy Spirit, no one is preappointed 
to minister to his brethren in meetings for Divine 
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worship; but the whole congregation sits down in 
silence^ waiting upon God, and any one believing 
himself required to preach, or to oflTer vocal prayer, 
is at liberty to do so. We presented extensive evi- 
dence, proving how numerous were the ministers at 
the rise of the Society, and how much the meet- 
ings for worship at that time were occupied with 
vocal exercises, and contrasted them with those of 
after times, which are frequently silent, sabbatli 
after sabbath, for months together. The injurious 
results of the absence of vocal instruction, in making 
the worship of God specially distasteful to the young 
and the unconverted, is too obvious to require elabo- 
rate proof. Regarding silent waiting on God as one 
form, and perhaps the highest, in which the adora- 
tion of the heart may be offered to Him, we appre- 
hend the Friends have greatly erred in maintaining it 
to be the only form of worship which He accepts, and 
that from its being adapted only to certain orders 
and conditions of mind, the character of public wor- 
ship, as it is now ordinarily presented in the meet- 
ings of the Friends, constitutes an important cause 
of the fewness of their numbers. It is admitted 
by Robert Barclay, in his celebrated Apology^ that 
some human arrangements are needful for the per- 
formance of public worship ; and these arrangements 
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not bemg d^ned in Scriptare, tiidr precise extent 
and character is a qtiestion not necessarilj of prin- 
dple^ but of degree, to be detennined by observation 
and experience. 

A striking extract firom (Seoige Fox's Journal 
showed how his attention was directed to the para- 
lysii^ inflnence of an eagerness to be rich in 
dwarfing the gift of the ministry, and preventmg 
individuals from entmng on its exercise; the pre- 
valence of that commercial prosperity to which tiie 
profession of Quakerism is specially fiivonrable, has 
continaed to operate, and, periiaps in an eqnal or 
greater d^ree, the existence of nnhealthy ideas as 
to the high amount of spiritual direction required 
to authorize Grospel ministry, and a deficient percep- 
tion of the diffisrenoe between ** prophesying** and 
" religious teaching.** During the lifetime of George 
Fox, his personal influence was exerted to stimu- 
late, though at the same time to regulate, minis- 
terial labours ; but in the course of the eighteenth 
century, when the fervour of flie body cooled, when 
its aggressive action ceased, the influence of the 
CSmrch was exerted in a direction contrary to that 
indicated, both by revdation and experience, as most 
conducive to the maintenance of a healthy and 
powerful ministry. Even in apostolic times it was 
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needftil to stir men up to desire spiritual gifis^ to 
"covet the gift of prophesying,"* and to *^make 
full proof of thdur ministry." f If in those days 
of Pentecostal effusions, and of lively, loving zeal, 
ministerial action required to be stimulated rather 
than repressed^ how unwise is a policy which, in 
a time of religious lukewarmness, does aught to 
discourage the preaching of the Gospel ! Such, we 
believe, was the unintentional effect of the Quaker 
teaching and legislation of the eighteenth century, 
and such must continue to be the effect of claiming 
a degree of auilioiily for the exercise of Gospel 
ministry, unsanctioned by Scripture. Except in the 
Society's first rise, the gift of religious teaching has 
also been much neglected, and it cannot be doubted 
that this neglect has induced very prejudicial results. 
The New Testament so fully recognizes " teaching " 
as one of llie gifts, not merely of temporary con- 
tinuance, like that of " tongues," but of permanent 
necessity, that no Church can ne^ect its exercise 
with impuni^; and its abs^Qoe was specially in- 
jurious to a body whose public ministry was less 
intellectual in its character, than that of most other 
Churches. 
Everything which militates against the mainte- 
•lCor.xu.31. t 2 Tim. ir. 6. 
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nance of personal piety vrithin a Churchy is necessarily 
an occasion of its decline^ both in numbers and in- 
fluence ; and connected with the passive character of 
its public worship, the declension of its ministry, and 
the neglect of the gift of teaching, was an inadequate 
use of llie privilege of prayer, originating, like the 
points above enumerated, in exaggerated expectations 
of the extent and character of immediate Divine 
action on the mind and feelings. Truly it is only by 
the help of the Spirit that men can ^^ pray, and pray 
aright;" but when this doctrine has been so urged 
as to lead persons to expect sensible intimations of its 
being a duty to pray^ instead of finding the all-suffi- 
cient warrant in the sense of need (a sense begotten 
by the Holy Spirit), it has occasioned some> through 
fear of praying amiss, to neglect prayer altogether. 
Extracts from the Society's own documents prove 
that this result has been experienced by its mem- 
bers. 

The Society of Friends differs in its practice from 
most other Churches, by rejecting the sjmbolic rites 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the controversy, whether the 
continued celebration of these rites is authorized by 
Scripture or not, we instanced the practice of the 
Society, in making their non-observance on essential 
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of church fellowship, as another illustration of un- 
wisely narrowing the basis on which that fellowship 
rests. 

The division we have attempted to draw between 
the positive and negative results of unduly exalting 
the doctrine of the " inward light/' is a somewhat 
arbitrary one, and the propriety of assigning the 
disparagement of reason to the negative class, may 
be questioned, inasmuch as its effects can be traced 
through many ramifications, of doctrine and of 
practice. Instances might be multiplied from the 
voluminous writings of George Fox, and still more 
so from those of his colleagues, showing that they 
sometimes wrote aud acted under the idea that, by 
silencing the reason as well as the natural will, and 
by assigning a very subordinate position to the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties in everything con- 
nected with religion, they honoured God, and made 
way for the immediate operations of His Spirit 
From the analogy of nature, and from the ordinary 
method of the Divine government, we deduced the 
conclusion that God rarely supersedes His own works 
by the immediate interpositions of His providence ; 
but that while every good thing in the outward 
creation, or in the "work of religion in the soul," 
comes from Him, He is usually pleased to work 
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instnimentally, and to bestow the help of His Spirit 
in unison with the dilig^it exercise of the mental 
faculties. We apprehend that the disregard of this 
great fact, and the consequent neglect of the culture 
of the understanding in connection with rehgion, 
accounts {or many of the anomalies of Quakerism, 
and is an influential cause of its declension. It has 
a close connection with the want of religious actirity 
in those important departinents of service already 
referred to, and we ohserred its effect in almost 
ignoring the aesthetic element in man's mental om^ 
Btitution. From the measure of Qoak^sm being 
thus smaller than that of Christianity — from only ad* 
dressing itself to parts of human nature, instead of to 
the whole, its powers of adaptation were limited, its 
general diffusion was restrained, and hitherto, it has 
been nearly coniined within the limits of the Anglo- 
Saxon family.^ 

The contracted, legal use of the Scriptures by the 
Puritans, explains why the ^ early Friends," deeply 
conversant with the sacred volume themselves, and 
constantly appealing to it, were yet so jealous in 
maintaining its infericmty ^' to the Spirit that gave 
it forth ;" and though this mode of speaking might be 
harmless to them^ and not without its use i» thear 
Puritan opponents, yet, when it became part of a 
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traditional phraseology — ^when the Bible was not read 
in meetings for worsliip^ nor regularly in the domestic 
circle — the consequences, by allowing a wide-spread 
ignorance of scriptural truth, were most hurtful to 
the growth of vital religion. To this cause must be 
attributed not a little of the lethargy of the eighteenth 
century, as well as the origin of those desolating 
heresies which have distracted and enfeebled the 
Quaker churches of Ireland and America. Family 
Scripture readings having become general within 
the last fifty years, the evil h^e described is greatly 
diminidbed, and is now eonfiaed within very narrow 
limits. 

Somewhat resembling its practice in relation to 
the Scriptures, was the course pursued by the So- 
ciety of Friends in regard to education. Detailing 
its experience in this particular, we noticed that the 
conftision of idea^ resulting from mistaken views as 
to the immediate teadiing of the Spirit, assumed a 
dangerous and enthusiastic form in the early years 
of the Society's history ; some parents pro&ssing^ to 
believe that by omitting to train or instruct th^ 
children, they favoured the immediate teachings oi 
the Spirit of God. Extracts &om George Fox's 
Eputlea were adduced, in which he grapples with 
this delusion; he ever insisted on the importance of 
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sound religioas education, and we noticed some of the 
steps he took to promote it. His successors con- 
tinued their labours for its advancement, with 
limited success, until the foundation of Ackworth 
School, in 1779. Very unfavourable was the posi- 
tion of children in relation to education before that 
time, and we imite in the opinion expressed bj 
writers of that period, that to the want of careftd 
religious education, much of the loss of members 
in the eighteenth century may be attributed. In 
the present century education has been greatly im- 
proved in quality, and extended in amount, and 
we drew attention to the economic facts, that this 
diffusion of intelligence had lessened the number 
of poor, stimulated ihe emigration of young men 
from the agricultural districts, diminished the fre- 
quency of marriage, and the consequent frequency 
of births; and had thus, whilst conferring im- 
mense benefit on the Society at large, been the 
unlocked for cause of lessening its numerical 
strength. The large number of Ackworth scholars 
who, on attaining to maturity, leave the Church 
which has educated them, has been incidentally 
mentioned in another part of our paper,* and our 
educational notice would be imperfect were no allu- 
* See Note 11, p. 84. 
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sion made to a serious defect at one time existing in 
its character, though at the present day one of 
greatly diminished importance. It has been observed 
by authors without the pale of the Society of Friends, 
as well as by judicious members of that community, 
that isolation from evil, rather than a preparation of 
the heart to resist evil, has been too much sought after. 
To magnify the benefits of a ** guarded education," 
was natural to those who sought safety in "hedges'* 
and " external bulwarks ;" but if the evil bom 
within the human heart be not restrained by Chris- 
tian principle — ^if revealed truth be not intelligibly 
taught — ^when children grow to be men and women, 
they must inevitably find that the endeavour of their 
friends to screen them from evil, is no efiectual pro- 
tection against the allurements to vice with which 
Satan besets their path. 

Whilst the causes which have been enumerated 
go far to explain that declension in piety, which 
succeeded the fervour of primitive Quakerism, we 
pause when entering on the second epoch of its 
history, to note that the most ample effusions of 
the Holy Spirit have rarely extended beyond a 
period of forty years ; and whilst in the experience 
of the Friends we are able to trace with unusual 
clearness the operation of secondary causes, it must 

N 
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not be overlooked that the first ajK)stles of Quaker- 
ifim enjojed a larger measure of spiritual life and 
power than was continued to thdr successors. 
Regarding the action of causes whidi are without 
the bounds of man's control, conjointly with the 
more obvious ones that have been adverted to, we 
cannot be surprised that the Society^ when no longer 
kept watchful by persecution^ sank into a state of 
lukewarmness ; its continuance in such a condition 
during the first half of the eighteenth century being 
favoured by a like condition in the other Churches 
of Great Britain, national and dissenting. During 
this dark period, birthright membership almost im- 
perceptibly established itsel£ The consequences of 
this departure from the New Testament idea of a 
Church have, as it appears to the author, been ex- 
tensive and of serious magnitude. Not only does 
it induce the retention of lifeless members in the 
body, who are at liberty to influence its discipline 
and internal government, and for whose conduct it 
is to a certain ext^it responsible ; not only does 
it make '^ membership" liable to be esteemed a 
burden instead of a privilege, but it also creates 
a line of distinction in congregalions of a most 
artificial character ; and occasions difficulties in 
respect to the oversight, education, relief, and 
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marriage arrangements of non-<member& The here- 
(Htary character it impressed on Qnakeriam increased 
the tendency which it already possessed to exdu- 
aiveness, and is one cause of its non-proselytizang 
character. 

iEiven when no conneotion can he discovered, it is 
interesting to observe historical synchronisms; -and 
it is a suggestive &ct lihat contemporaneous with the 
labours of Whitfield and the Wesleys, an ext^isive 
revival took place in Quakerism. In 1760, at the 
suggestion of a stranger from America, the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting deputed a number of its most 
earnest members to visit all its 0ubor£nate meet- 
ings, and to endeavour to resuscitate the disc^line 
of the Church. The character of this elaborate 
system, as organized by Gecnrge Fcxx, we have 
already described. Whilst well adapted for main- 
taixung the internal purity of the body, we drew 
the attention of the reader to its sedusive, non- 
a^ressive, non-centralized consfitutioiai. When first 
organized, some aggressive action was associated 
with its working ; but this did not long canthme, 
and in the revival of the eighteenth century most 
of the primary defects of this disciplinary i^crtem 
present themselves in an aggravated form, and 
without the counteracting influence of the earlier 

N 2 
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period. Wliilst noting the errors of the disciplina- 
rians of the eighteenth century — ^which we belieye 
to have been neither few nor small — a high meed of 
praise must be awarded them for their zeal and 
single-mindedness amidst worse than Laodicean 
deadness ; and whilst protesting against the unwise 
severiiy with which thej punished yenial defections 
from what thej deemed '* the testimonies of the 
Society,'* liberal allowance must be made for the 
difficult position they occupied, when struggling 
with wealthy, influential, worldly men, priding 
themselYes in their hereditary connection with the 
Society, of Friends, but imwilling to conform to the 
practical requirements of the Gospel. The defects 
of the resuscitated discipline were shown in its legal 
spirit, in the harshness with which it ofttimes treated 
offenders, and in the increasing number of offences 
which it visited with the penalty of expulsion ; thus 
further narrowing the grounds of church fellowship. 
Great numbers of disownments took place between 
1760 and 1780 ; some for acts of flagrant immorality, 
but many others for breaches of the Society's " tes- 
timonies,'' for the payment of tithes, for marriage 
** contrary to rule," &c. ; acts not immoral, and not 
even necessarily errors of judgment. From the 
period now under review, the Society of Friends 
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has occapied a more contracted and a more sectarian 
basis, and its '^ testimonies " have been negative 
rather than positive. The renovators of 1760 made 
hardly any effort to restore the aggressive element 
to the Society's constitution — ^their policy was purely 
defensive ; they placed great reliance on penalties, as 
means for preventing misconduct, and they endea- 
voured to erect external barriers against the contami- 
nation of the world. They created a public opinion 
which enforced conformity to a costume in dress 
and to the use of a set phraseology — " peculiarities " 
which, having originated in the endeavour to maintain 
those legitimate requirements of religion, simplicity 
in dress and truthfuhiess of language, degenerated 
into agents for maintaining an ascetic isolation from 
the rest of mankind. 

Much spiritual loss, we apprehend, was sustained 
in many districts, during the eighteenth century, from 
the great doctrine of Justification by faith in Christ 
being inadequately set forth ; and in a previous page 
of this volume, it has been stated that the gloomy, 
mystical view of religion not unfirequently presented 
to the young, coupled with unreasonable require- 
ments respecting matters of behaviour and attire, 
had alienated the affections of many young persons 
from the Society of Friends, and induced them to 
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leave it on attaining years of matoiitj. Bat lihe 
most infl iM^nriial of the proomuxU causes of decay^ 
mainly introduced into the Society's practice in the 
middle of last century^ were its marriage regalation& 
The treatment of this subject by George Fox and 
hia associates was worthy of their reputation* Hot 
that it was altogether faultless ; their prohibition of 
marriage to second cousins now hardly finds a de^ 
£nider; but, taken as a whole, their arrangements 
were wise and liberaL They desired that matrimo- 
nial connections should be formed between persons 
of similar religious views and practices, and their 
endeavours were attended by a large measure of 
success. As the Friends declined in numbers^ and 
as merely nominal members were retained amongst 
them, it became increasingly difficult to confine mar- 
riage witiiin their own limits. The existence of a hurge 
body of persons "in profession,'' but not **in mem- 
bership," still further complicated the matter. In 
the first period of the Society's history, all attoiders 
of its public worship were at liberty to be married in 
its meeting-houses; but after the introduction of birth- 
right membership in 1737, this privilege was confined 
to "members;" and so reckless became the use of the 
penalty of disownment, that even when a member 
married one of like religious sentiments, but not in 
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m^mbersliip^ he was expelled. Having devoted an 
entire chapter to the consideration of this subject^ it 
is needless here to dwell farther npon iL The main 
facts of the case are dearly established. Within a 
considerable portion of the present century, the 
Society of Friends in England has disowned nearly 
one^third of all its members who have married,^ a 
total of not less than four thousand persons ! From 
this and other causes already referred to, marriage 
has become increasingly rare ; and not merely has 
the Society lost its four thousand adult members, 
but their removal haa occasioned the deaths to exceed 
the births, so that while in the genial populatkm of 
England there have been since 1810 three births to 
every two deaths^ m the Society of Friends during 
the same period the deaths have exceeded the births 
by two thousand four hundred. 

It is a marked feature, in estimating the relative 
importance of the different causes now enumerated^ 
that comparatively few of them admit of having a 
numerical value afisigned theno. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of persons who might have been 
attracted to the Society, or of the number of mem- 
bers who might have been retained in it^ if its; terms 
of fellowship had been wider — ^if its religious services 
had ^been more varied in their daaracter — if greater 
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endeavours had been made to maintain the flame 
of piet J bright and healthy, by the more decided en- 
couragement of the gift of preaching, by the unim-- 
peded exercise of the gift of religious '^ teaching,'' by 
the more assiduous cultivation of the habit of prayer, 
and, in short, by giving a less passive impress to all 
the Society's arrangements. It is in vain to specu- 
late as to the number of persons who might have 
embraced Quakerism, had it diligently employed all 
those means for the diffusion of its principles 
which are placed within its reach; we cannot de- 
termine what proportion of its decline is due to the 
operation of the birthright membership system, or 
compute what number of members might have been 
retained had education been more general in the first 
period of ihe Society's history, or had it been con- 
ducted on sounder principles in the latter one. Nor 
can we assign an exact numerical value to the minor 
causes that have been treated of in the preceding 
Essay, and which it is needless here to particularize. 
Finally, it is impossible to say which of these causes 
might never have existed, had the early Friends and 
their successors recognized the great importance of a 
well-proportioned theology, and had they carefully 
guarded against the danger of obscuring or under- 
valuing any portions of Divine truth — ^whether re- 
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vealed in the inspired volume, or in those "facts 
of nature " which " are the words of God" — through 
excess of zeal for exalting a part, rather than the 
whole, of Christian truth. 

But whilst We are thus unable to say what propor- 
tion of decline is due to this cause, and what to that, 
the sum total of their effects can be accurately de- 
termined. Not merely can it be shown that there 
is now only one in every eleven hundred of the 
population of the United Kingdom professing with 
the Friends, and that there was once one in every 
one hundred and thirty, but we can also ascertain 
that in spite of the annually increasing population, 
the Friends are still declining at the rate of nearly 
one hundred per annum, and that the number of mem- 
bers in England, which in 1800 was about twenty 
thousand, is now reduced to less than fifteen thousand. 

In the contemplation of these facts, the question 
necessarily presents. Has Quakerism a future ? — ^may 
it yet rise phoenix-like firom its ashes, learn expe- 
rience from the errors of the past, and enter on a 
brighter and a happier course? or is it doomed to a 
continuance of its present decrepitude — ^to a progres- 
sive decay, involving its untimely end at no very 
distant period? Historians are now penning the 
story of its ** decline." Shall the future chronicler 
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record its ^fall"? or shall he tell of decay averted; 
of traditional errors discarded; of the adoption of 
a wise, because a ChristiaiD, policy ; and of the sik> 
cess thereon attendant? Cogent reasons for sntici* 
pating either of these events might be adduced ; but, 
content with having, to the best of onr ability, illus- 
trated the canses which have occasioned the decline 
of Quakerism, we will not weaken the picture by 
indalgu3g in needless speculation. 

On a recent occasion* the Sodefy of Friends 
expressed the opinion that its mission was &r frc»n 
accomplished — that there is a great work still before 
it Reviewing the present aspect of Christendom, 
thoughtful members of many sections of the one true 
Church, anxious for the advancemeait of our common 
£uth, will unite in this opinion. One point we re* 
gard as certain: there is so much of truth in its 
fundamental principles, when righldy understood, 
that they are indestructible ; and whether the ex* 
position of these truths remains with the Society of 
Friends, or passes into other hands, the knowledge 
of them can never again be banished from the earth. 
Let the present leaders of the Society, and let every 
serious and reflective Friend,, be assured, that talking 
about its decline and ^paraphrasing the causes of 

* Report of York Quarier^ Meeting^ lS54-55» p. IS. 
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it,!' under sentences which do but mislead^ will 
^yail nothing* The consciousness of personal inte- 
grity and of earnest,, selfnlenying labour, will not 
atone for want of knowliedge, or for inadequate or * 
timorous Pleasures. The crisis is far too solenm 
in its character to permit of trifling. No mystery 
hangs over the causes which have occasioned the 
decay of the body ; many of those causes are still 
in operation, and if unremoved, can issue in but one 
result — ^the extinction of the Church which permits 
their continuance. It is not given to any Church 
to infringe with impunity on the rights of reli- 
gions liberty, to narrow the basis on which it standi^, 
or to frame the arrangements^ for religious exercises 
as if intended for beings differently constituted to 
man. The great lesson we deduce from the story of 
Quakerism closely corresponds with that dirawn by 
the eloquent historian of the Puritans, fi^m- a review 
of their chequered experience. Describing a healthy 
Church, he writes: — "It must stand upon a gene- 
rous^ basis ; ... its terms of communion must 
be few ; it must hold the essentials of salvation (with- 
out which it were indeed no Church); and it must 
endeavour to comprehend those, whatever their weak- 
nesses, who subscribe to the apostolie canon in their 
lives, and give suflSdent evidence that they 'love 
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the Lord Jesus in sincerity/ Other methods have 
been tried in vain. We know the price at which a 
rigid adherence to rubrical observances must be pur- 
chased. We have seen the consequences of a rigid 
uniformity, and we have seen the emptiness of a " tra- 
ditional " zeal. Shall we for ever tread in the erring 
footsteps of our forefathers ? " 

It was no part of the inquiry which this essay 
professes to answer, as to what are the remedies 
for the present condition of the Society of Friends ; 
those who have perused the preceding pages will 
easily discover the direction, in which the author 
apprehends these remedies may be found. If ftirther 
suggestions be permitted, he would say, " Cease 
to do evil^" stay these suicidal disownments for 
offences which, if injudicious, are not immoral; 
widen the grounds of Christian fellowship ; maintain 
" zmity in essentials, liberty in non-essentiab ; " and 
let ** charity prevail over alL" Then, "ceasing to 
do evil," the Society would " learn to do well ; " 
resuming the aggressive spirit of olden times, it 
would find unnumbered ways for its exercise; it 
would discover in this island alone a population 
existing without the pale of Christian influences, 
more numerous than that which inhabited the whole 
of England in 1650, asking to be won for Christ ; 
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it would find that, when rightly understood, there is 
nothing incompatible between a belief in the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit and " fi*eedom of 
Gospel ministry," and the prosecution of missions 
for instructing the ignorant and evangelizing the 
heathen. In pursuing these fields of service, it 
would find no mental faculty could be dispensed 
with — ^no part of man's nature could be ignored; 
the human reason must occupy the sphere appointed 
by its Great Creator; human instrumentality must 
be prayed for and encouraged — not, indeed, to the 
disparagement of spiritual agency, — far otherwise: 
" except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it;'' but all being done in dependence on 
the Divine blessing, with singleness of heart and in 
the manner God has ordained. His Spirit would be 
richly poured out in accordance with ancient pro- 
phecy, and this section of the Church would expe- 
rience a degree of prosperity as yet unknown to it : 
so, ftdfiUing some of the splendid and unaccom- 
plished expectations of its founders, it might be the 
honoured instrument for widely extending the blessed 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

THE END. 
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a human being can live under the pressure of 
accumulated misfortune— the record is at hand in 
•The Life of Charlotte BronUi.'"— Saturdajf 
Review. 

" Mrs. Gaskell has done her work weU. Her 
narrative is simple, direct, intelligible, unaffected. 
No one else could have paid so tender and discern- 
ing a tribute to the memory of Charlotte Bronte." 
■—Fraser'8 Magazine. 



The Life of J. Deacon Hume, Esq., late 

Secretary to the Board of Trade. By the Rev. Charles 

Post Svo, price 9s., cloth'. 



Badham. 



'* A masterly piece of biographical narrative, 
'o minute and conscientious industry in search- 
igout facts, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- 
ous of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
iic task he has in hand. He has produced one of 
tie most useful and Judicious biographies extant 



in our literature, peculiarly ftdl of beauties, and 
peculiarly free from faults.**- -4<te«. 

" It is well that the world's attention should be 
called to such a man, and that the particulars of 
his character and career should be preserved in a 
biography."— S'pectofor, 



New Zealand and its Colonization. By Willloi 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demy Svo, price 145., chth. 



This is the most complete and comprehensive 
ccount of the colonisation of Ne^v Zealand which 
as yet been laid before the public."- (7to&0. 
" We recommend the volume as well deserving 
erusal by everyone who feels an interest in the 



question of colonial administration.*'— Jfominflr 
Chronicle. , , 

" Mr. Swainson's volume abounds with infor- 
mation upon the resources of the colony its 
advantage for emigrants, and its future pro- 
spects."— J^d{««' Newepaper, 
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"VTORKS I^TJBI-ISIIEI) BY 



NEW YJJBUCATIONS— continued. 
Hong Kong to Manilla. By Henkt T, Ellis, R.N. 

Post Svo, with Fourteen lUustratiaiu, price 128. doth. 
•« im.^ «.i.*.^HvA fniflia thu oUect of the author. | " Mr. Ems hM given to the puhlle » most Tain- 

rare\yTUltedplaoe."-«i>ec?a«or. i Nevsqf tie World, 

Gunnery in 1858: a Treatise on Rifles j Cannon^ 

and Sporting Arms. By William Gbebneb, Author of 
«^The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with lUustrations, price 14*., cloth. 



-A very oomprehenylve ^work. Those who 
wruM It wtU know almost aU, If not all. that 
hooks can teach them of suns and gunnery. — 
iraoal and uUitary Gazette. 

"The most Interestinsr work of the kind that 
has oome under our notioe."-5:a«arday *«w«p. 

«We can oonfldently recommend this hook of 
Gunnery, not only to tlie, professloniU student, 
hut also to the sportsman."— A anai and MtlUary 
Herald, 



" Mr. Greener's treatise is inggesttve, mafle, 
and elahorate, and deals with the entire suliireet 

**A work (?' great praotieal value, which hids 
fair to stand, for many years to oome, the chief 
practical auth<Hrity on the suhjeot."— Military 
Spectator. 

"An acceptable contribution to professional 
literature, written in a popular style."— (7ii}/«< 
Service Moffotine, 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women. By George MacDonald, Author of '* Within 

and Without.'' Post 8i;o, price 10*. 6<f. cloth. 

wild imagery, strange flights of fancy, tuid hean- 

tlful descriptions of nature."— Datiy Telegra^li. 

" Not without fine foncy. considerable invention, 

and an occasional vein of real poetic feellng."- 



***Fhantastes' is, in some respects, original; 
we know of nothing with which it can be fairly 
compared. It must be read, and re-read. There 
is an indescribable, nameless grace in the mixture 



of deep thought and bright coloiured fancy which 
pervades the whole."— flffoft*. 

" ' Phantastes ' will be read for its story— for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching."- JTew 
Quarterlj/. 

"The work is one which will form a source of 
agreeable re«Aing to many. It is replete with 



Le"der. 

"The whole book is instinct with poetry, with 
delicate perception of the hidden emotions of the 
soul, with thought, and with ideal truth. The 
story is in fact a parable— an allogory of human 
lire, Its temptations and its sorrows.**— Xrt/«roiir 
Qazette. 



Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

A New Edition, being the Third, in One Volume, Crown Svo, price 6«. cloth. 



" Apart from its special merits ' Esmond ' must 
he readjust now as an introduction to 'The Yir- 
gGiians.' It is quite impossible fully to understand 
and enjoy the latter story without a knowledge 
of * Esmond.' The new tale is in the strictest 
sense the sequel of the old, not only introducing 
the same oharaeters. but continuing their history 
at a later period."— X«ad«r. 

"The book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel writes his life— and a very 
interesting life it is— Just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be suoposed to have written it. 
Hr. Thackeray has selected for his bero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 



of the eighteenth eentury, and for his heroine, 
one of thn sweetest women that ever hreathsd 
from canvas or from book since Baflbelle painted 
and Shakespeare wrote.'*— Spectator. 

" Once more we feel that we have before us a 
masculine and thoroughly Ensrlish writer, uniting 
the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained In ricnneits and harmony. 
' Esmond ' must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited gronpinff, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish 
of the human hwrt,**—Athewgum. 



The Education of the Human Race. 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. Svo, antique cloth, price 4s. 
\* This remarkable work is now first published in English. 



N"ow 



*' An agreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's flnest EB9«yH."— National Review. 

*'The Essay makes quite a gem in its English 
tcinn."'-We9tmin»ter Review, 



" This invaluable tract."— Oriiic. 

" A little book on a great subject, and one whicfi. 
in its (lay, exerted no sligbt Influenoe upon Euro* 
pean thought."— /nffuirer. 



Homely Ballads for the Working Mans 
Fireside. By Mary Sewell. 

Eighm Thousand. Post Svo, cloth, One Shilling, 

•* Very good verses conveying very usefnl les- I " There is a real homely flavour about them, and 
"~m.*'—lMerar " ^^- .-^ . , __^ _.^ . 



arp Gazette. 
"'''SimpTe poems, well suited to the taste of the 
Classes for whom they are written."— G>fodtf. 



they, contain sound and wholesome lessons."' 



SMITH, EI.r>ER J^J:^T> CO. 



MR. EUSKIN'S WOEKS ON AET. 
The Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and 

its relation to Manufactures and Decoration. 

One Volunie, Crown Svo, with Two Steel Engravings, price 78, 6rf. cloth. 

Ssrvid eloqnenoe which has to m»terlally oontrl- 
bated to the author's reputation."— Pr«9«. 

" The ' Two Path* ' contains much doquent de- 
scription, places in a dearliirht some forgotten or 
neglected truths, and. like all Mr. BuskiiPs books » 
is eminently %Qgge»tiy."—LUerarjf Gazette, 

" This book is well calculated to encourage the 
humblest worker, and stimulate him to artistic 
ettort,"— Leader, 



" The meaning of the title of this book is, that 
there are two courses open to the artist, one of 
whion will lead him to all that is noble in Mrt, and 
win incidentally exalt his m<Nral nature; while 
the other will deteriorate his work and help to 
throw obstacles in the way of his individaal 
morality. . . . They all contain many useful 
distinctions, acute remarks, and valuable sugges- 
tions, and are everywhere lit up with that glow of 



The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, Crown Svo, With Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
Price Is. 6d, cloth. 



" The rules are deurly and fUlly laid down ; and 
the earlier exercises always conducive to the end 
by simple and unembarrassing means. The whole 
volume is full of liveliness."— 55pffctotor. 

" We close this book with a feeling that, though 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work as a 
comjpAas."—Athen(Bum. 

" it will be found not only an invaluable acqui- 
sition to the student, but agreeable andinstruocive 



iiest 



reading for any one who wishes to reflne his t 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its worth: 
artistic representations."— J7oo«OMi«£. 

" Original as this treatise is, it cannot fail to be 
at once instructive and suggestive."- £i£«rar^ 
(Gazette. 

*'The most nsefUI and practical book on the 
subfect which has ever come under our notice."— 
Pret$» 



Modern Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial Svo, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, Price 2l, lOs, cloth. 



*Tbe present voLume of Hr. Uiiskin's tlnthriiste 
IMlffe tn'nT.A cbictfly of moiml^lii sceDory, j«nd 
1S^u.9f^v9 ni- iBu^tii the priDcipl^-i iDVQ[?6ii t[] the 
plBftfRTO WD denv'Q fruni iric^uiitain!) nnJ Hieir 
pjotcirlWL nQpretentntloai, Tho hlitELjinr httii<:ii •■' of 
tts style, the haarty iiyiTifi^thv ^vini a{\ fi-vm.- of 
natural Mtellbtm^i Um pn^hiAloii at hia iliiiKi ra- 

^''Cluhsldierwl as an ilLiutniWiJ v^^luoio, tma n^ the 
tdoct rEmarkable which Mr. Riiskl n IknM yot. t^M .ed. 
Tbfl plat«« and woodeuta rtre jiinj^riuiQ, and tui . 'ide 
numeruos drawlnitit of mtniutaln form h^' the 
ftsttbor, wlklEdi prove Ur. KnjLktn ta hs esBS lit i Lilly 



an artist. He is an unique man, both among 
artists and writers."— iSpccfa^or. 

"The fourth volume brings fi^sh stores of 
wondrous eloquence, close and patient observa- 
tions, and subtle disquisition. . . . Such a 
writer is a national possession. He adds to our 
store of knowledge and enjoyment."— Xead«r. 

" Mr. Buskin is the most eloquent and thought- 
awakening writer on nature in its relation with 
art, and the most potent influence by the pen. of 
young artists, whom this country can boast."— 
National Beview, 



Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things 

With Eighteen Illustrations drawn by the Author, and engraved on Steel, 
Price SSs. cloth. 
Every one who oares about nature, or poetry. 



or the story of human development— every one 
who has a tinge of literature or philosophy, will 
find something that is for him in this volume."— 
WestmvMter Revieic. 
" Mr. Buskin is in possession of a clear and 

Kinetrating mind ; he ia undeniaUy practical in 
s fundamental ideas; full of the deepest 
reverence for aU that appears to him beautiftil 

SLd holy. His style is. as usual, dear, bold, racy, 
r. Buskin is one of the first writers of the 
diur."—J£conomi»t. 
'^The present volume, viewed as a literary 



achievement, it the highest and most striking 
evidence of the author's abilities that has yet 
been published."— lieader. 

" Ail, it is to be hoped, will read the book for 
themselves. They will find it well worth acareful 
perusal."— iSo/MTdav Review. 

••This work is eminently suggestive, fUl of new 
thoughts, of brilliant descriptions of scenery, 
and eloquent moral application of them."— A'eio 
Qiuwtertv Beview. 

"Mr. Buskin has deservedly won for himself a 
place in the first rank of modem writers upon 
the theory of the fine artM,"—Eclectio Review, 



Modern Painters 

Imperial Svo. 



Vols. I. and II. 



VoL I,, ^th Edition, 
Price 10*. 

••A genenraa and impassioned review of the 
works of living painters. A hearty and earnest 
woik, Aill of deep thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in art."— J^ritis* Qiiarterlv 
Review. 

" A very extraordinary and delightful book, full 
of truth and goodness, of power and beauty."— 
Nvrth BrttUhReview. 



Vol. II,, Ath Edition. 



18a cloth. 
6d. cloth, 

" Mr. Boskin's work will send the painter more 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted spectators of 
nature, to be slso attentive observers. Our critics 
will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn 
how to criticise : thus apubUo will be educated."— 
Blaekwood'i Magazine, 



"WOBKS rXJBXJBECED BY 



WORKS OF MR. RTJSKIS— continued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete m Three Volumee, Imperial Svo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numeroue Woodcuts^ dfoxon by the Author, Price 5t. IBs, 6<iL, clotk, 

BAOH YOLUICB MAT BB HAP SBPABATELT, 

VoL L THE FOUNDATIOKS, with 21 Plates, price 2/.2». 2nd Edition. 
Vol.IL THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2*. 
VoL ni. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11*. 6rf, 



" The ' Stonea of Yenioe ' it the prodaotion of an 
earnest, reliffiout, progressive, and informed mind. 
The author of this essay on architecture has con- 
densed it into a poetic apprehension, the fruit of 
a\re of God. and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know not where to find 
paralleled."— ^«etoto«*. 



" This book is one which, perhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one ftor which the woiid 
ought to be and will be thankful. It is tn the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in suggestion. It will, we 
are convinced, elevate taste and Intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolenee 
towards men, and increase the love and fear of 
God."— Time*. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the AutJior, Imperial Svo, 
Price 1/. 1». cloth. 



"By 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture.' we 
understand Mr. Buskin to mean the Seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedience t) which are indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name. The politician, 
the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst us."— 
JSxaminer, 



" If r. Buskin's book bears so unmist-akeably the 
marks of keen and accurate observation.of a true 
and subtle Judgment and refined sense of beauty, 
Joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
of the purposes and business of art» and such a 
command of rich and glowing language, that it 
cannot but tell powerfully in proaucmg a more 
religious view of the uses of architecture, and a 
deeper insight into its artistic principlea."'- 
Quardian, 



Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fifth Thousand, Price One Shilling. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Price Ss. 6rf. cloth. 



•• Mr. Buskin's lectures— eloquent, graphic, and 
impassioned— exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very 
6VicceiataL"~-Eeonomi$t. 



" We conceive It to be impossible that any intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they might diflrer fW>m the Judgments asserted, 
and fl-om the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an aroused 
enthusiasm."— iii^c^af or. 



The Political Economy of Art. Price 2$. %d. doth 



" A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— fFi^n«««. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art Itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
t ^b f^» ^ produced, accumulated, and dis- 



" We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us, and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like all his othei 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— ^eonot»t»f. 

"This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are eTolTlng slowly 
to the light."— Xeadtfr. 



A Portrait of John Rushin, Esq.j Engraved hj 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing hy GEORaE RiCHMOKD. 
Prints, One Guinea; India Proofs, Two Guineas, 



SlkdCITH, EX.13EE J^NU CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By John 
William Kate. 8vo, price 16s. 
cloth. 

" Mr. Kaye has written a history of the develop- 
Kient of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and all its manifestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably become a standard authority."— 
Times. 

"The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions in India A:om their earliest commence- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
and sracefUl pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously disoriminatire."— ^.tAencewm. 

" Mr. Kaye's is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is likely to prove a very useftd one. Mr. 
Ksjre is not only most instructive from his fami- 
lial ity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
judges everything as it was seen andJudged by 
the great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
British government possible in ln^dA,"--Saturda]f 
Beview. 

" Seldom have we had the good fortune to read 
so simple, thorough, and excellent a history : it 
will remain a standard \iools.."—Mominff Chronicle. 

" Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
of Cliristian missions by the publication of his 
rolume."— Illustrated News of the World. 

" A clear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
progress of Christtanity in the EaaW—Blctck- 
wood's Magazine, 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 
Kite. New and Cheap Edition, 
in 2 vols., small post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 125. cloth. 

" Some additions which have been made to the 
present volumes, place in a strong light the saga- 
city and good sense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The 
present demand for a new edition is a sufficient 
commendatton of a work which has already occu- 
pied the highest rank among biographies of the 
great men of modern timeB.''-'0b8erver. 

"A new and revised edition of the life of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very instructive book within the reach of 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
matter of the utmost value and interest."— CHfie. 

" One of the most valuable biographies of the 
present day. This revised edition has several 
fresh passages of high interest, now Arst inserted 
from among Lord Metcalfe's papers, in which his 
clear prescience of the dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire is remarkably shown. Both in 
size and price the new edition is a great improve- 
ment on the original work."— £conomi«^. 

"This edition is revised with care and Judgment. 
Mr. Kaye has Judiciously condensed that portion 
of hia original work which relates to the earlier 
career of the great Indian statesman. Another 
improvement in the work will be found in the 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
Metcalfe's views of the Insecurity of our Indian 
empire."— <?to6*. 

" A much improved edition of one of the most 
interesting political biographies in English 
literature.*^— -i^atjono; Beview, 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE. By J. W. Kate. 
Demy 8vo, price 16«. cloth. 

" We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is joined to the 
speculative sagacity of aphilosophical statesman. 
No Indian library should be without it."— PreM. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, C.C.B. 

By J. W. Kate, 2 vols., 8vo, with 
Portrait. Price 36s. cloth. 

" The biography is replete with Interest and 
Information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to the general reader."- ^iA««<»ttm. 

"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."— 
National Bevtew. 

"This book deserves to participate in the popu- 
larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm to enioy."— Edinburgh Review. 

"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
British India."— JVcw Quarterly Beview. 

" Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a contribution 
to the history of our policy and dominion in the 
East, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— iri^wA Qitar- 
terljf Beview. 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Thousand. By Harbiet Marti- 
KEAU. Price 2*. 6J. cloth. 

*«* A reliable class-book for examination in the 
history ot British India. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
National Review. 

"A succinct and comprehensive volume."— 
Leader, 

SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 
5*. cloth. 

" As the work of an honest able writer, these 
Sageestions are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated,"— 
Observer, 

"Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound 
understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 

Sarty prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
iallv recommend all who are in search of the 
truth to peruse and reperuse these pages."— 
Daily News, 

EIGHT MONTHS' CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel George Bour- 
CHiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. With plans. Post 8vo. 
Price Is. 6d, cloth. 

" Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, fair, 
and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
will derive much pleasure and instruction from 
his pages."— ^tAenontm. 

"Ool. Bourchier describes the various opera- 
tions with a modest forgetfulness of self, as 
pleasing and as rare as the clear manly style in 
which they are narrated."— Xtf^rarir Gazette. 

" None who really desire to be more than very 
superficially acquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress of the rebellion may consider their studies 
complete until they have read Col. Bourchier. The 
nicely engraved plans fi-om the Colonel's own 
sketches confer additional value upan his contri- 
bution to the literature of ihe Indian war."— 
Leader, 
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■W^OItKS I*XJBLISmRT> BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

CoiUinued. 



PERSONAL ADVENTURE8DURINC 

THE INDIAN REBELLION, IN 

ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, AND 

OUDE. By W. Edwabds, Esq., 

B.C.S. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 

Price 6«. cloth. 

" For tonohing Inddenta, hair-breadth 'aoapes, 

nnd the pathos of suflteriiig almost Incredible. 

there has appeared nothing like this little book of 

personal adventures. For ihe first time we seem 

to realize the magnitude of the afflictions which 

linvc l)eiallen our unhappy countrymen in the 

East. The terrible drama conies bePure us, and wo 

are by turns bewildered with horror, stung to 

fierce indignation, and melted to tears 

We liavc here a taJe of snfflsring such as may have 
been equalled, but never surpassed. These real 
adventures, which no eflbrt of the Imagination 
can surpass, will find a sympathising public."— 
AihencBum. 

"Mr. Edwards's narrative Is one of the most 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of which 
the least striking portions cannot be read without 
emotion. He tells his story with simplicity and 
manliness, and it bears the impress of that 
earjiest and unaffected reverence to the will and 
hand of God, which was the stay and comfbrt 
of many other brave hearts."— (7«ard) on. 

" The narrative of Mr. Edwards's suffering and 
escapes is full of interest ; it tells many a pitinful 
tale, but it also exliibits a mau patient under ad- 
versity, and looking to the Ood and Father of us 
all for guidance and support."- JS?<?/«c«c ReviefP. 

"Among the stories of hair-breadth escapes in 
India this is one of the most interesting and 



touching."— f^xowiintfr. 
■" A fascinating little I 
" A very touching narrative.' 



A fascinating little hook."— Jfational Review, 

" " ag narrative."— Lii. Qazette. 
No account of it can do it Justice."— Oto&e. 



A LADY'S ESCAPE FROM CWA- 
LIOR DURING THE MUTINIES 
OF 1857. By Mks. Coopland. 
Post 8vo. Price 10s. %d 

" A plain, unvarnished tale, told In the simplest 
manner."— Press. 

" This book is valuable as a contribution to the 
history of the groat Indian rebellion."— AtA«tt«sum. 

" The merit of this book is its truth. ... It 
contains some passages that never will be read 
bj Englishmen without emotion."— J?a;aNiiff«r. 

THE CHAPLAIN'S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHL By the 

Rev. J. E. W. RoTTON, Chaplain 
to the Delhi Field Force. Post 
8yo, with a plan of the City and 
Siege Works. Price 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

" A simple and touching statement, which bears 
the impress of truth in every word. It has this 
advantage over the accounts which have yet been 
publishea, that it supplies some of those personal 
anecdotes and minute details which bring the 
events home to the understanding."— ^^Aentewm. 

'" The Chaplain's Narrative' is remarkable for 
its pictures ofmeu in a moral and religious aspect, 
during the progress of a harassing si^e and 
when suddenly stricken down by the enemy or 
disease."— i9p0ctafor. 

"A plain luvarnished record of what came 
under a Field Chaplain's daily observation. Our 
author Is a sinqere, hardworking, and generous 
minded man. and his work will be most aooeptable 
to the friends and relations of the many Cfanstian 
heroes whose fate it tells, and to whose later 
hours It alludes."— JLeadar. 
^ "A book which has value as a eareftil narrative 
by an eye witness of one of the most stirring 

episodes of the Indian camp"**^ — -• *-* - - 

an earnest record by a Cl 



episodes of the Indian cainpaign, and Interest as 
an earnest record by a Christian minister of 
some of the most touching scenes which can come 



under observation."— X»^«rary Gazette. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT- 
FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN GEN- 
TLEMAN, WITH AN Account of 
HIS Visit to England. Edited 
hy E. B. Eastwick, Esq. Third 
Edition, small post 8to. Price 5«. 
doth. 

"Thank you, Mnnshi Lntftillah Khan I We 
have read your book with wonder and delight. 
Tour adventures are more curious than you are 
aware. . . . But your book Is chiefly striking 
for Its genuineness. . . . Thastory willaid. in 
its degree, to some sort of understanding of the 
Indian insurreetlon. Professor Eastwick baa done 
a gratemi service in making known this valoable 
volume."— ilt*«iuBiM». 

" Uead fifty volumes of travd, and a ttaonsand 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and you wUl not 
get the flavour of Eastern life and thougbt, or the 
zest of its romance, so perflectly as in Lutfullah's 
book."— Ji«arf«r. 

" This is a remarkable book. We have anto« 
biographies in abundance of Englishmen. French- 
men, and Germans ; but of AsiMica and Mahome- 
tans, few or none. ... As the autobiography 
of a Mahometan mulla, it is in itself singularly 
interesting. As the observations of an eye- 
witness of our Indian possessions and our policy 
and proceedings in the peninsula, it possesses a 
valueoflts own. quite distinct troax any Buropeas 
memoriHls on tne same subjects."— Standaro. 

** This is the freshest and most original work 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with lor 
long. It t)ean every trace of being a most genuine 
account of the fteUngs and doings of the author. 
The whole tone of the book, the turn of every 
thought, the association of ideas, the aUuslons, 
are all fresh to the English reader ; it opens up a 
new vein, and many will be astonished to find 
how rich a vein it is. Lutfhllah is by no means an 
ordinary specimen of his race."- £coiioi»tsf. 

"This veritable autobiography, reads like a mix- 
ture of the LifiB and Adventure of Gil Bias, vtith 
those of the Three Calendars."— Ofofte. 

" As an autobiography, the book is very curious. 
It bears the strongest resemblanoe to Gil Bias of 
anything we have ever mbA."— Spectator. 

THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 

By FsEDERiCK H. CooPEB, £sq.| 
C. S., Umritsir. Post 8vo, with 
Map. PWce 7«. 6dl. cloth. 

" The book is f uU of terrible interest. The nar- 
rative is written with vigour and earnestness, 
and is Aill of the most tragic Interest."— 
EconomUt. 

" One of the most interesting and spirited books 
which have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny."— 

Ql0b9, 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW: 
A Staff -Officer's Diary. By 
Captain Thomas F. Wilson, 13th 
Bengal N.I., Assistant Adjutant- 
General. Sixth Thousand. With 
plan of the Residency. Small post 
8vo. Price 2». 6rf. 
" Unadorned and sim^e. the itory is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last line has been read."— 
Leadi0t. 

" The staff-Officer's Diary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, InaBmnch as it gives s 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our friends in Lnoknow. 
Tlie Staff-Officer brings home to us, by his details, 
the nature of that underground contest, upon the 
result of which tlie fate of the beleaguered garrison 
especially depended.''—^ xamtotfr. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 
THE LIFE OF MAHOMET AND 
HISTORY OF ISLAM TO THE 
ERA OF THE HEGIRA. By 
William Muir, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 2 vols., 8vo. Price 32*. 
cloth. 



"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the 
jBntcIish language, or perhaps in any other. . . . 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and 
It cannot fail to be eagerly perused hy all persons 
hanng any pretensions to historical Knowledge." 
—Obterwr, 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRICA- 
DIER-CENERAL JACOB, C.B. 

Edited by Capt. Lewis Pbllt. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12*. cloth. 

"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming tram, one of 
siich experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideratiou of legis- 
lators and politicians."— ;9t(n. 

"The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into theinte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, lot him make 
acquaintance with the * Views and Opinions ol 
General Jacob.* "—C/ofic. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
_ apiensh in its self-coufldenc~ '- '"- — ^— • 
sense, and in its devotedness 
honour and the public good. The "bool 



Napierish in its self-confidence, in its capital 

„^ j^ jjg devotedness to professional 

. ^. jt - --le public good. The book should be 

studied by all who are interested In the choice of 



a new government for India."— Dai^^ News. 

THE PARSEES : their History, 
Religion, Manners and Customs. 
By DosABHOY Framjeb. Post 
8vo. Price \Qs. cloth, 

"Our author's account of the inner life of the 
Parsees will be read with interest."— DaiZy Neu>». 

" A very curious and well written book, by a 
young Parsee, on the manners and customs of 
his own race."— i\ra<ionaZ Sernew. 

"An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
gives information which many wiU be glad to 
have carefiilly gathered together, and formed into 
a shapely whole."— ^co?w»w^ 

THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR- 
MIES IN INDIA. By Joseph 
Ewart, M. D., Bengal Medical 
Service. Demy 8vo. Price 9*. 
cloth. 

"A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
ev»Hl industry and skill, has compressed the 
essence and import of an immense mass of de- 
tails."— vSV«ctotor. 

•* One main object of this most viQuable volume 
is to point out the causes which render the Indian 
climate so fatal to European troopa."— Critic. 

INDIAN SCENES AND CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched from Life. 
By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Litho- 
graphy, with Descriptions. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 
Colombier folio, half-bound in 
morocco, prints, 3/. 3*. ; proofs 
(only 50 copies printed), 4/. 4*. 



NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION 
FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA TO THE COURT 
OF AVA IN 1855. With Notices 
OF THE Country, Government, 
AND People. By Capt. Henry 
Yule, Bengal Engineers. Imperial 
8vo, with 24 plates (12 coloured), 
60 woodcuts, and 4 maps. Ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, price 2/. 12«. 6d, 

o,!l^ !*^'®^ volume in eorgeous golden covers. 
Such a book is m our times a rarity. Large 
massive, and beautiful in itself, it is illustrate 
by a sprinkling of elegant woodcuts, and by a 
series of admirable tinted lithographs. .... 
We have read it with curiosity and gratifloation. 
as a. fresh, full, and luminous report upon the 
condition of one of the most interesting divisions 
ol Asia beyond the Ganges."— ^;fAtf/.<Bt«i». 

"Captain Yule has brounht to his narrative a 
knowledge of many things, which is the main 
help to observation. He has a taste in archi^ 
tecture, art. and the connate sciences, as well as 
much information on the history and religion of 
the Burmese. ... His description of these 
things, especially of the antiquities, are not only 
curious in themselves, but for the speculations 
they open up as to origin of the Burmese style, 
and the splendour of the empire, centuries ago."— 
Siiectator. 

" Captain Yule, in the preparation of the splendid 
volume before us, hasavailed himself of the labours 
of those who preceded him. To all who are desirous 
of possessing the best and fullest account time 
has ever been given to the public, of a great, and 
hitherto little known region of the globe, the 
interesting, conscientious, and well-written w^ork 
of Captain Yule will have a deep interest, while 
to the political economist, geographer, and mer- 
chant ifrwillbe indispensable.'^i'xaiwinw. 

TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 

Lieutenant William Eice, 25th 

Bombay N. I. Super royal 8vo. 

With 12 plates in chromo-litho- 

graphy. Price 2ls. cloth. 

"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in iumd?'— At AencBum, 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of ' large game ' hunting 
in Bajpootana. The twelve chromo-lithographs 
are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderftd spirit and flreshness."— 
Globe. 

"A good volttme of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and liandsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
author."— j&a:oflitwer. 

THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
EUROPE, AND ITS POLITICAL 
EFFECTS. By B. A. Irving, 
Esq. PostSvo. Price 7*. 6rf. cloth. 

" Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly 
versed in his subject. It is a historical hand- 
book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
trade with tn6&."—Economiiit. 
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•WORKS I>XJBi:.ISIIEI> BY 



WOEKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST, 



THE ENQU8H IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEING THE EaBLT HiSTOET OP THIS 

Factoet at Subat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Andeeson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

"Qiialnt, ourloui, wad amu»ing, thU jol™ 
describes, from old manuscripts^ and otwcure 
book", the life of English merchants in an Indiwa 



All bearing on events and characters or 
imvoTt»xice,"—Athen<Bum. 
'VA book of permanent value."— CNtordww. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Spbib. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHABP. 8vo, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in clotlx, gilt edges. 

••Whoever desires to have the best, the oom- 
vletest. and the most popular view of what 
BriSitol wholars liave made known ^ us respec*- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Si»rirT in which he wiU find the. storytold in 
cSir,cSreot.sJttdunalftotedEngU8h. The book 
ia admirably got np."—Exami'Mr. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY: being a Rbpobt 

ON THE WOBKS CON8TBUCTED ON 
THOSE RlVEBS, FOB THE IbEIGATION 
OF PeOVINCES in THE PbESIDENCT 

OP Madbas. By R. Baibd Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28». cloth. 

"A most curiouB and interesting work."— 
Eeonomiat, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; oe, Buddhist 

Monuments of Cbntbal Jndia. 

By Major Cunningham. One vol., 

8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 

price 30*. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 

none have yielded so rich a harvest of Important 

information at those of Bhilsa. opened by Major 

Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey ; and which are 

described, with an abundance of highly curious 

graphic iUustrfttious» in this most interesting 

^ook,"— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Tatlob 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18». cloth. 

" Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
Important in many respects."— rii»«. , ^^ ^ 

^'^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Athenaum. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5s. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."- Jf iZMary Spectator. 

'* Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
manners and nabitsof Hindostan."— Ob««rv«r. 

" A pleasMit oolleotion of amusing anecdotes." 
^Crifie, 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C^. 8vo, price 2*. 6d. 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8vo, price 18*. cloth; 

ROYLFS FIBROUS PLANTS OF 

INDIA PITTED FOB COBDAGE, 

Clothing, and Papeb. 8vo, price 
128, cloth. 

ROYLPS PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- ' 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 



A SKETCH OF ASSAM: • 

WITH SOME Account op the Hill 
Tbibes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, j 
price 14*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- i 

TURES IN ASSAM. OnevoL 8vo, t 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN ' 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, ■ 
price 12*. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6rf. 

LAURIES SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 2*. ed, cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price 
14*. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5*., 10 to 
14, price 6*. each. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

ACCOBDING TO THE MOOHUMMUDAX 

Law. 870, price 6*. cloth. 

BAILLIPS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. Svo, price 
99. cloth. 



SMIITH, ELDER .AJNJ> CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, ▲ Classified Summary 
OP Parliamentary Papers. Ei. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 

yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 870, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Thirty-fourth Part 
is just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes I. to 
IV. may be had, price 4/. 4». cloth. 

"A series that will, if it be always managed as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as long as there 
remains a L^slature in Great Britain. These 
Annals are to give tbe essence of work done and 
information garnered for the State durine each 
legislative year, a summary description of every 
Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public business of the country. 
Tlie sertes will live, while generations of men die, 
if it be maintained in its old age as ably and as 
conscientiously as it is now in its youth."— 
Examiner. 

" The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion fall short of the plan. To accomplish this 
effectively, and at the same time briefly, was not 



an easy task ; but Professor Levi has undertaken 
it with great success. The work is essentially a 
ffulde. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 



it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigations take 
a wider TtLms^."—AthencBum. 

CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Eussian, by H. S. Edwards. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Flan of his House, and a Map. Post 
8vo, price 10*. ed. cloth. 
*' A book than which there are few novels more 

interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 

The account of life in the house of Shamil is fixll 

and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself wo 

see mvt.^."— Examiner. 
*' The story is certainly one of the most curious 

we have read: it contains the best popular notice 

of the social polity of ShamU and the manners of 

his people."— Z/tfoaer. 
"The narrative is well worth reading.'*— 

Athencenin. 

SHARPE'S HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Kevised Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 7*. cloth 



" An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, 
city-missionary, and Sunday-school teacher.'* 
"Jlltutrated IfewB of the World. 



* A learned and sensible hook."— National Be- 
wew» 

ELUS'S (WILLIAM; RELICION IN 

COMMON LIFE. Post 8yo, price 

7*. 6(f. cloth. 

** A book addressed to yonng people of the 
upper ten thousand upon social duties."— 

'* Lessons in Political Economy for yoving people 
by a skflfhl hvnA,"—Eeonomi$t, 



THE OXFORD MUSEUM. By 
Hbnrt W. Acland, M.I>., and 
John Kuskin, A.M. Post 8vo, 
with three Illustrations. Price 
2s. 6d. doth. 

" Everyone who cares for the advance of true 
learning, and desires to note an onward step, 
should buy and read this little volume."— if or «- 
ing Herald. 

" There is as much significance in the occasion 
of this liUle volume as interest in the book itsell." 
—Spectator. 

THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF 
IRELAND. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 8to. Price 3*. 6 J., cloth 
boards. 

*' The friends of education will do well to pos- 
sees themselves of this hook."— Spectator, 

PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5.9. 
cloth. 

A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
_ uld recommend youths intei ' 
life to study it."— ^^A«u<eum. 



would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 



A little book that ought to be in great request 
among young HeajnGn."— Examiner. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

and Eesearches in TnE Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Belies of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careful 
attention of every student of classical antiquity. 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work which 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratil^ the 
love of beauty and elegance in design. . . ; . 
The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the Iwndsom est works that have 
recently issued flrom the English press."— 
Saturdap Review, 

WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE Australian Gold Mines 
IN 1857. Post 8yo, with Maps, price 
10«. 6<f. cloth. 

"Mr. Westgarth has produced a reliable and 
readable book well stocked with information, and 
pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travo. 
and views of colonial life. It is clear, sensible, 
and suggestive."— ^£A«)kv«i». 

" A lively account of the most wonderAU bit of 
eolonial experience that the world's hlatory lias 
furnished."— J5xa«in«r. 

^ "We think Mr. Westgarth's book much the 
best which has appeared on Australia since the 
great crisis in its history."— .SUrurda]/ Reoiew. 

" A rstlonal. vigorous, illustrative report upon 
the progress of the greatest colony in Australia.** 
—Leader, 

"The volume contains a large amount of 
statistical and practicsl information relating to 
Victoria."— iVpeetaror. 
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AV^OUICS I>XJBI.ISIIEI> BY 



UlSCELLAtSEOVS— continued. 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Wink- 
WORFH. With a Prefece bj the 
Bey. Chables Kingslet. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 75. 6d, 



" Miss Wlnkworth has done a servloe. not only 

church history and to literature, but to those 

who seek simple and true-hearted devotional 



readin.K, or who desii-e to kindle their own piety 
through the example o^ saintly men, by producing 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply interest- 
insc life of Tauler, and by givinetonsalKoa sample 
of Tauler's sermons tastefully and vigorously 
translatwl."— Ouardwn. 

" No dlfDerence of opinion can be felt aa to the 
intrinsic value of these sermons, or the general 
Interest attaching to this book. The Sermono 
are well selected, and the translation excellent." 
^AthencBum. 

CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE : BEING A JOCBNET ACROSS 

THE Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

" Mr. Chandless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the counti^, the religion of the Mormons, their 

f government, institutions, morality, and the siugu- 
ar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
quences."— Critic. 

"Those who would understand ivhat Mor- 
mon ism is can do no better than read this 
authentic, though light and lively rolume."— 
Leader. 

"It impresses the reader as faithful."— J^aftona^ 
Review, 

DOUBLEDAyS LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two Tolumes, 
8vo, price ISs. cloth. 

" It is a good book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— iSarMrdoy Itemeie. 

"This biography :8 a work ofgreat merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and practically 
interesting .' '—Leader. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hall 
it as a most valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical science."— ^ri^MA Quarterlv. 

CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8vo, 
price 6s, cloth. 

" Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his suhject 
thoroughly, he has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epoch." — jYew 



Quarterlp. 
" Two inatructire volumea." 



-Obterver, 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES 5 or, The Dan- 
gers to Kelioious Liberty in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 5*. cloth. 

, /• Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religious liberty m 
the present state of the iroTli,"—Briti$h <^ar- 
terly, 
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THE COURT OF HENRY VUL: 
being a Selection of the 
Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 2l8. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old historr 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the sukdect as in the 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Eawdon Brown."— 3'tiRM. 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
BritiHh Quarterlv Sevieio. 

"ilost ably edited."— .Pra««r*» Magazine. 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES, 

Post Svo, price 2». 6rf. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true Attic salt in thAva.,"— Literary 
Gazette. 

".^r; ^.*y" ** 8?^' spirited, observant, and shows 
no httle knowledge of men and hooks."— Leader. 

"A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Pt^m. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy Svo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. cloth. 

^"Aplain and dear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen's Lajid."—Athenaum. 

"A perfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examtner. 

•• One of the most accurately descriptire books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— i.V«o Qtiarterlff. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 

TURE J ESPECIALLY TROPICA L. 

By p. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7*. 6d. cloth. 

"This volume should be in every ftirm -house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— Crirte. 

"This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."— 06«ert?cr. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes' volume fully justifies its title. 
Whorever he went he visited siglits. and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of them."— Literarj/ Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Oonolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Asylum."— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. ConoDy's 
treatise to all who are interested in the suhieet." 
— Wettminster Reviev). 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OnevoL, 
post Svo, price 10«. 6rf. cloth. 

" The subject is novel, curious, and not withont 
interest, while a strong sense ot the re^ obtains 
throughout."— ;S!pcc«a£or. 

"The history of the Red River Settlement i» 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— £«erarj/ Gazette. 

One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization."— 0!»««rrer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— confonw^dt. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two yols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 2ls. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures. • *— Chiardian. 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure."— JW^erary Gazette. 

" Mr. Boss's volumes have an hifftorlcal value 
and present interest."— Gto6«. 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAICNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Ches- 
NET, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post 8yo, with Maps, 
price 12*. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— 0«i/*d Servtee Gazette. 

" lu a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— JView Quarterly. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post 8vo, price 
98. cloth. 

"Very amusing, and conveying an impression of 
faithfulness."— Jvafiono? Review. 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."- i5;2>»*«»». 

"A very lively, entertaining oompanion."— 
Critic. 

" Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
Athe7icBum. 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 58. cloth. 

"A well arranged and carefully digested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
sy stem.' '—Sz>ectator. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8yo, 
price I2s. cloth. 

" It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; remiisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous In none.*'— Athenceum. 

*^ Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremelv serviceable hook."— Examiner. 

" An admirable work of the kind."— Iiow Times. 

*' It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great suh)eot of whiohittreats."— Xaw If (valine. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8yo, price 4«. 6d. boards. 

"Hr. Thomson treats of the immediate efKscts 
of war : ot enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-captnre, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of searoh, armed neutralities, 
Ac., &o."— Economist. 

UNDINE. From the German of '* De 
la Motte Fouquc." Price U. Gd. 



MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW, 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth, 

WARINC'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS, Fcap. 8vo, price I2s.ed. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chundeb 
CooMAL Dex. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8yo, 
price 28. 6d. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPB OP GOOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 48. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Coral 
Beefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
ON South America. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price lOs. 6d. 
cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, cloth, 
"with Coloured Plates. 
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THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5*. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6^. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 58. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 248. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
28. ed. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



DOUBLEDAVS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. ThirdeditioD,8TO, 
6«. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

vols., post 8vo, price ll.U, cloth. 

POETICS : AN Essay oh Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 28, 6d, cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 

EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 

Y\ CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post Svo, with Portraits, price 5«. 

in embossed cloth. 

I WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Vf ELayanagh. Two yoIs., post Svo, 

with Portraits, price I2s. cloth. 

STEINMET7S NOVITIATE; ob, 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8yo, 2«. 6d. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
.rl MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 

CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8to^ 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Svo, price 
28, ^d. cloth. 



PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8yo, price 2s, 6d, cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Prmted 
in raised Boman letters^ at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their prices, may he had 
on appUoation. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two toIs., price 
108, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

38, ed. cloth, 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5*. cloth. 
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NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grenvillb Muiulat, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8yo, price 
28. ed. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. CoRNWALLis. Post 8 vo, pricc 
6«. doth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 
8yo, price lOs. 6rf. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 3*. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA, Post 
8vo, price 12». 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, ieach complete, 
price Is. each doth. 

I.— THE MECHANIC. 

II -THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
I1I.-THB PASTOR OF DHONFBLLS. 

V.-THB COUNTBY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE AND LET LIVE; OB, TttB MA5- 

CHESTBB WBATBBS. 
VII.-THB SEASIDE FABM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound, 

I.-OUTLINES OP SOCIAL ECONOMY. U.M. 
II.-PB0GRESS1VB LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.-INTRODU0TION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. 2a. 
IV.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDBESTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P &o. 1*. sewed. 
•#• These works are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY ^ 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price ^' 
36s. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 
▲ Grammar of thb Turkish 
Language. 8vo, price 12*. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Royal Svo, 
price 21*., half-bound. 



SMITBC, -FiTiDEB J^JNT> CO. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAB WOBKS. 

In Small Post 8yo« 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth bmding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENCUSH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKERAY, 
Author of « Vanity Fair," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2«. 6d, cl. 

" What fine things these leotures contain; what 
eloquent and subtle sayings; what wise and 
earnest writing; how delightflil are their turns 
of humour ; with what a touching effect in the 
graver iiassages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted, as it were, in grapmc and characteristic 
worda,"— Examiner, 

" This is to ns by tax the most acceptable of Mr. 
Thackeray's writings. His graphic style, his 
philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his 
large heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 
Eeonomiet. 

"FuH of sound, healthy, manly, vigorous 
writing; sagacious in observation, independent 
and thoughtful, earnest in sentiment, in style 
pointed.cle«r,andstraightforward."— Weetmineter 
Review. 

"The Leotures are a valuable addition to our 
permanent literature : eloquent when the author 
IS serious, brilliant when he is gay— they are 
cliarming reading."— JDai^y Newt, 

"Tot^fii " ■ ' ■■ . lootiiTOi Mjg book 

will bo II I- . ,,r . , ,. . ucs^j to othora 
iilJQltiii^ m>v.:3Ly. Th[- ttyk — cl^r, ifUmip. 
fweili^D. Ikmtllar, but ticfer nlovBUly r the s^ .: 
inff ■trvke* or larcMiu or irrtrjy; E^im wira-s - 
'* h«« of ffunerDus ioom ; tiift tuuchriif of ii,i 1 1 
'^ and teadftrneii ^ thu inofEhlity uvtm > r. 
r wmkened by eiperip^nt'i? r ad i j' 1 1 1 1 
^Dn* phr&Ba«r tbe atrUckuif nui'> i 

,__ips ofwiao, iimctlciil tefleetiiMi ■ i.f 

iMtmu^H lcf}« rbiui we buuM Iiato eijtiicci'.:! 
tbeii'HeiniicQ ot thet'DilQQ^ mi^nucrt nud look 'y. 
ktert^itrer,"— i?ii!pw/a^pn 

"We have been charmed beyond; expectation 
-with the reading of these Essays. . . . They 
are truly beautiful, suggestive Essays, on topics 
fertile in suggestion; they are unaffectedly 
humorous, pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thought- 
ful. . . . Thackeray's style, half sad, naif 
playful, is seen to perfection in this volume."- 
Leader. 

" It is not easy to say or show how exceedingly 
rich it is in reflection, in wisdom, in wit and 
humour, in genial feelings, and in expressive 



BRITISH INDIA. By Habriet 
Mabtineau. Price 2«. 6d cloth. 

"A good compendium of a great subject."— 
National Review. 

"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays."- 
£conomi»t. 

" As a handbook to the history of India it is the 
best that has yet appeared."— ifomi»i/ Herald, 



THE TOWN: its Memobablb 
Chabacters and Events. By 
Lbioh Hunt. With 45 Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

^'W« mu allow 11D higher BuJiAyi^&^t rot- a 
rational Eni^iliihinAii than to atrftU lelAurialijr 
throni^h thi4~iiin.Tvenoua uiwn, arm (ii arm iifitn 
M L-. Leifieh Hunt. Thfj bhiirTn uf Mr. titiTiVn book 
is. iiin.1, he Kiirm iin the (mtp*Mfia\i9 itt o. inlod 
eiiriiiifid flfiili tho BHiJit rtnrtHiii.hle kDowlodge: 

in>i!:-")<LK Jt jM li si^rica of piu tares fnoTn the lUst 
rer'i'^'^t^itttiiv Ht-'enoB In ntiich (^veT^ inhnliltniil ot 
thi' iiii'tTQiiuUs Ji|L9 ail iiiteresl"."— r/jrtp*, 

■"■Hie Tofvn' Is a book fi>t aH itlnwa anil all 
prr-cfia: Rtr the st^ndy, whtu t^uti U tired of 
lai..<iir ; fur the ilrftwEn^'rauim, porlQur^ curnaga^ 
or '-i--fi[ii-lhjjit/'— ^i^F^ii^oi'i 

" i'iAti 1a auo fjf il4B very pl!^iLsaiit<)B'f> TTorku of 
L« ! 'Ij Iluntn iVa tirti Hever out. of sidfht af suvfl- 
rei-:!]^ or aubjecta, nrrta»!4 biukUnjiB nud tU4 
biiinl-M-fl tbusrcor^ bt^ukJiaLlera anii ^HH^limJikerMt 

glfijn mirt pliurBra, men n-btrnt tnwn. aiid tha 
ftiniis ^\ hfjrii thfiy ilntnk Uwir wIud iiudtjippei 



THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Kuskin, M.A. 
Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

" \ m<if:-t tuTili:, L''i-irin^-nt, aiirl well-timed work. 
W ' ■■■■;,. i; ■iilJiiKltraUcUliitod 

to .." cmrdiiiU^'rucxjitU- 

m^ -s. 

\ [ li to troftt the 

ar ■- i.v'u-..r^ iu]>] Unt Rir. ii.ni.-.]T. rui Itifiois uf til's 
W( . H iiTiJrh, nnrt tu ulniw Iujt* ibcyjfs ftsivy ba 
be ■ VLilvtid, riroJoqnd, iMKUU^iiliited^ lUld di»*- 
tr ■ ' ■l.'' "—A I S e Jrrritf i/t^ 

■ I iitrtpir uult Ur. Enikln withuutbalflgit^e 
b€ ■ Tit whnt lui bii* tithl \iSy ciiid tberercire va 
re .lut^iid I.bi9 UttLi] rtjiumo. Uki^ all h)» utjier 
w ■ I u tlifl pern hoX fjf our rtJfl4J tin*,' '— EcotkOiAirt^ 

" ['It'ya hfnik, riFuinii^ &« It la, irlnnceA keenly at 
pt'ih'ipkiB, -of whiclmtJlTiiJ Hire lunorig tb>e n-rt^cles 
of lln.^i^■llt tinltin^ whitq OlliCtS AVQ evcilvilli^ Blotvjy 
to \hr LlkfliJ,'^— XiVf.'j'tr, 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
a map. Price, Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

*' The story of Bonaparte's campaigns in Italy 
is told at once firmly, lightlv, and pleasantly 
The latest and best authorities, the Bonaparte 
correspondence in particular, appear to nave 
been carefully and intelligently consulted. Tha 
result is a very readable and useful volume."-— 
Athenceum, 

" It is the least merit of Mr. Hooper's ' Italian 
Campalgus ' that it appears at a moment when a 
good book on the subject must be generally wel- 
come ; and, speakiiig not unadvisedly, we declare 
it to be our belief, the best popular account of iis 
subject which has yet appeared in any language," 
—Spectator. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A New Edition of the 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. (CURRER BELL). Author of "Jane 
Eyre," &c. By Mrs. Gaskell. Price 2«. 6c?. iNeariy readv, 
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■WOBKB rTTBI^ISHEU BIT 

CHEAP SESIES OF POPULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound in doth. 



JANE EYRE. By Cubher Bell. 
IMce 2s, 6d. cloth. 

***Jane Eyre' Is a remarkable prodnetlon. 
Freshness and originality, tmth and passion, 
sinffular felicity in the deseription of nAtnral 
scenery and in the analvsation of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out ft-om the mass, 
and to assume its own plRoe in the bright field of 
romantic literature.**— r<»«t. 

" ' Jane Eyre ' is a book of decided poorer. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and orUinal : and the 
style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
purpose. The object and moral of the work are 
excellent."— £;xttM«»«r. 

"A very pathetic tale: very singular, and so 
like truth that it is dioicult to avoid believing 
that much of the characters and incidents are 
Uiken fi-om life. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most interesting, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicat« hand. It is a book fur 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and vigoroos 
understanding."— fZacAncood't Maffozine. 

" Por many years there has been no work of 
such power, piguanrar, and originality. Its very 
faults are on the side of vigour, and its beauties 
are all original. It is a book of singular fascina- 
tion."— iainfturfl'A Review. 

" Almost all that we require in a novelist the 
writer has: perception of character and power 
of delineating it; picturesqueness, passion, and 
knowledge of life. Reality — deep, significant 
reality— is the characteristic of this oook."- 
trater't Magazine. 



SHIRLEY. By Curkeb Bell. Price 
28. &d. cloth. 

"The peculiar power which was so greatly 
admired in 'Jane Eyre* is not absent tram this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistible grasp of reality. There is a vividness and 
distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. 
The power of graphic delineation and expression 
is intense. There are scenes which, for strei^th 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in 
the range of English fiction."— £:raininer. 

" ' Shirley * is an admirable book ; totally flree 
from cant, affectation, or conventional tinsel of 
any kind; genuine English in the independence 
and upriKhiness of the tone of thought, in the 
purity or heart and feeling which pervade it; 
genuine English in the maaculine vigour or rough 
originality of its conception of character; and 
genuine English in style and diction."— Jfomi»^ 
Chronicle. 

"The same piercing and loving eye, and the 
same bold and poetic imagery, are exnibited here 
as in ' Jane Eyre.' Similar power is manifested in 
the delineation of character. With a few brief 
vigorous touches, the picture starts into distinct- 
ness."— ^dtn&ur^A Review. 

" ' Shirley ' is very clever. It could not be other- 
wise. The fisculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
lytic skill, all are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
thought and glorious passion shine here and 
tiMre."—Time$. 

"' Shirley ' is a book demanding close perusal 
and careful consideration."— .4«A«MBit«. 

.. 7„'.^*^*'''®y L**.* novel of remarkable power and 
brilliancy: it is calculated to rouse attention, 
excite the imagination, and keep the faculties in 
eager and impatient suspense."— Ifomini/ Ptut. 

" ' Shirley ' is the anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine."— I^ai/y Newt, 
IS 



VILLETTE. By CuBSEE Bell. Price 
28. 6d. cloth. 

"' Tjllptt*' is n nUiFit r«m«rka)d« work— A pro- 
dnriiori id I i>|e«t htr mi ffeneri$. Fu1b«8s and 
TJi^Htiir ar tLiuciKtit uiirk idmost every aentenee, 
a [J 1 1 th<'rc 1:^ a sort of easy power pervadlus the 
■nij.j]*? mnmirivB such as we have rarely Hiet.*'— 

" Thiq UMi^i i^fni>1)r sustains the fisme of the 

aiiiUur nT' JrvTn^ klyrt^ 'and' Shirley' as an orinnal 
an.L ).<.u.<eTiiI ikrii.^r. *Tillette' is a most Skdmi- 
1 ivery where original, every- 



xiicro IB iisrvOKltout a charm of fk^shness 
which is infiait<^ ABlightfDl: Aneshness in obser- 
vation, flwshness in feeling, freshness in expres- 
sion."— Lt/«rafy Gazette. 

" The tale is one of the affections, and remark- 
able as a picture of manners. A Imrning heart 
glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct 
character lieeps it a^ve."—Athe»€Bum. 

'* * YiUette ' is crowded with beaattos, with good 
things, for which we look to the doar sight, deep 
feeling, and singular though not extensive expe- 
rience of life, which we associate with the name 
of Currer Beiir—Dailp News. ^ , 

" ' Yillette ' is entitled to toke a very high place 
in the literature of fiction. The reader win find 
character nicely eonoeived and powerfully de- 
picted: he will discover much quiet humour, a 
lively wit, brilliant dialogue, vivid descriptions, 
reflections both new and true, sentiment free 
ft>om cant and conventionality, and bursts of elo- 
quence and poetry, flashing here and tiiere."— 
Critic. 

" The fascination of genius dwells in this book, 
which is, in our Judgment, superior to any of 
Ourrer Bell's previous effk>rt8. For origiiuUify oi 
conception, grasp of character, elaboration and 
consistency of detail, and picturesque force of 
expression, few works in the English language 
can stand the test of comparison with lt."~-Mom- 
ing Poet, 

WUTHERINC HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. By Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

" There are passages in this book of * Wuthering 
Height<t' of which any novelist^ past or present, 
might be proud. It has been said of Shakespeare 
that he diew cases which the physician might 
study : Ellis Bell has done no \(bnh."—Pa^ladmm. 

" There is, at all ev* nts, keeping in the book : 
the groups of figures and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator Rosa in tXi."— Atlas. 

" ' Wuthering Heights' bears the stamp of a 
profoundly individual, strong, and passionate 
mind. The memoir is one of the most touchim? 
chapters in literary biography."— JV<Mico»t/br»«^ 

A LOST LOVE. ByAsHroRD Owex. 
Price 2s. cloth. 

"'A Lost Love* is a story fall of grace sod 
genius. No outline of the story would give any 
idea of its \iea,uty."—Athentgum. 

" A tale at once moving and winning, natural 
and romantic, and certain to raise all the flntt* 
sympathies of the reader's nature."— Pre»«. 

"A real picture of woman's MIe."—We9tmintter 
Review. 

"A very beautiftil and toudiing story. It 15 
true to nature, and appeals to all who have net 

^^^^-Qlobe. 

beautiful and true as 

^ Review. 

A striking and original story; a work of 
genius and sensibility.**- A'a^ttrdo^ Review. 

" This volume displays unquestionable genius 
and that of a high order."— Zriwly'* Newspai>er, 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued. 



DEERBROOK. By Hasbibt 
Martineau. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

"This popnlar flotion presents a true and ani- 
mated piotore of ootutry life among the upper 
middle olaeses of EngUah residents, and is re- 
markable for its interest, arising fH>m the 
influence of Tarious oharaoters upon eaoh other, 
and the efltot of ordinary oircumstanoes upon 
them. Thedescrlptlonsof rural soenery, and the 
daily pursuits In village hours, are among the 
most cnavming of the author's writings ; but the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise 
out of the most ordinary phases of life, and the 
skill with which natural and erery-day characters 
are brought oat in dramatic situations, attest the 
power of the author's genius."— 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Chakles Rowcboft. Price 
2*. 6d. cloth. 

•* 'Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and interest- 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
in Action— a knowledge of the lifle he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is solid and real."— 
SpeetcUor. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
Ite Foe in its character and composition."— 
Literary Gazette, 

ROMANTIC TALES (including 
"Avillion"). By the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." A 
new edition. Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
fiBmale heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress Is excelled by very few 
Btor/ tellers of the day."— Ctofttf . 

" '^Avillion ' is a beautiful and fanciful story, 
and the rest make very aereeable reading. There 
is not one rt them unqmckened by true feeling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imagina- 
tion."— ^xaiainJsr. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the 

Author of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

*' In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
femHle heart and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
story-tellers of the da^y."— Globe. 

" There is not one of them unquiokened by true 
feeling, exquisite t»ste. and a pure and vivid 
imagination."— £xaiHt«Mr. 

" As pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has 
been given to the public in these latter days."— 
AthencBum. 

*' In these her first essays into the realms of 
fiction. Miss Hulooh has shown a daring spirit in 
the variety and sweep of the subjects that she 
handieti."— Eclectic Review. 

"It matters little as to the machinery with 
which a writer wurks out his purpose, provided 
that purpjse be laudable and the exfccution of the 
work gt>od. Both conditions are perfectly fulfilled 
in the work before us ; the sentiment is pure and 
true, the moral excellent, and the style incompa- 
rably beautifuL"—/W««tro<ed New9 of the Wortd. 

" we cannot recommend to our readers a plea- 
santer book for an evening's instruction and 
amusement."- Xku/y't Newspaper. 



AFTER DARK. By Wilkib CJollinb* 
Price 28. GdL doth. 

"Hr. Wilkle Oollins stands in tlie foremost rank 
of our younger writers of fiction. He tells a 
story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and 
picturesque; he has considerable powers of pa- 
thos; understMids the art of construction: is 
never wearisome or worriy. and has a keen insight 
into character."— Dai^yyMM. 

"Stories of adventure, weU varied, and often 
striking in the incidents, or with thrllUng situa- 
tions. They are about as pleasant reading as a 
novel reader could desire."— £^«ctotor. 

" Mr. Wilkie Collins has been happy in the choice 
of a thread whereon to string the pearls; we read 
it almost as eagerly as the stories themselves. 
Mr. Collins possesses a rare faculty I'art de 
confer. No m^m living better tells a story."— 

v". I Mill? f.iliiiin tjilif-.^ hij^n rikiiic among 

i .. r.LU iuv-<ant a t^riitlttjf story ti^d tdll ft 

■ 1 ■. . ] TLEn^Jictkyn The [itjwisrof cutiimandlng^ 

I ! > r.i> ill ici uC th^ ntHilcr 14 mfiruUcti xn nearly 

[ill tlius« Alarlet/'-l^Mt*!^ 

''Tjit-'ir nfivikt ijicnt uuij^lsti eiilLcr lisi theeffec- 
^Ivfl pretstJiitiVtloTi uf a myMtiry,, or th- efltective 
woriing upuf jatrikiiig iitiuiLioas,"— ^i'l i^fliinstsr- 

'" ' Art or Dark ' abounds willi e^ntiiuo touches 
of nature,"— BritiMA QiuirtcFfp. 

*' These sttoiei ptJ4«es9 all the iiiii1j'>r's well- 
knawTL heaultr at stfle utd dramatic power."—' 
N&» Qtttirttriif. 

PAUL FERROLL. Fourth edition, 
price 28. cloth. 

" We have seldom read so wonderftd a romance. 
We can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its author."— Jv«o Quarterljf. 

" The art displayed in presenting Paul FerroU 
throufjhout the story is beyond all praise."— 
Bxnmtner. 

"The incidents of the book are extremely well 
managed."— Ji^Aeikewm. 

" The fruit of much thoughtful investigation Is 
represented to us in the character of PauL 

FerroU We do not need to be told how 

he felt and why he acted thus and thus ; it will 
be obvious to most minds from the very opening 
pages. But the power of the story is not weak- 
ened by this early knowledge : rather is it 
heightened, since the artistic force of contrast is 
grand and fearful in the two figures who cling so 
closely together in their fond human love."— 
Momtna Chronicle, 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwynne. Price 28. cl. 

*• 'The School for Fathers ' is one of the cleverest^ 
most brilliant, genial, and instroctive stories that 
we have read since the publieation of ' Jane 
Byre.' "—Eclectic Review. 

" The pleasantest tale we have read for many a 
day. It is a story of the Tatler and Spectator 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time 
or good English literature by its manly feeling,, 
direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely - 
managed, well-turned narrative. The descriptiona 
are excellent; some of the country painting is a» 
fresh as a landscape by Alfred Constable, or an 
idyl by Tennyson.'*— J5jrafli<««*. 
^'A capital picture of town and country a 
centiry ago; and is emphatically the f^eshest„ 
raciest, and most artistic piece of fiction that ha» 
lately come in our way."—Jionconfomi$t, 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

KATHIE BRANDE : thb Fibbside History ov a Quist Lite. By Holmb 

Lee, Author of *' Sylvan Holt's Daughter/' 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart., M.P. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Actow Bell. (Just ready.} 
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"WOiaCS I>TJBX.ISirED BY. 



NEW NOVELS. 



(to bb had at 

AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By 
Holme Lbb, Author of " Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter." (Now ready.) 

EXTREMES. By MUi E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of •* Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 2 vols. 

" " kin Ljf H^hnracler itni^lor mjiiiy vjtriiil^M, 
I wti|t-:!$iiitiiJ!i<i-d Jtiilo^^ue, aad n nre- 
Udtu] itUit ■ ir tlK^HU Have any ohnrms 

JftTft, thwwiJl not toTV!t tb*? M'jriftly 

plidlnit baui^ pMtifl^ Id poruiLn^ ' Bsti^iucA.' " — 
Mar^nlnif Pott. .* , . ^ 

hljtli RbiJif? Ilie yphrnioml sloriu* ttUIi Which 
frtmj llD]e to tlmi' tbu rknsntuttnf Mbrulei »re 
Luu[ldal<^[1. Thu ■Tdi^' ta rn it fto 1lal«nBB ju tnMb of 
"Jani? frii'^Fft/ nof nra tlio cTia,nu;tl}Nl MJ fro- 
iiuimi^fl iu thuM iu ' Adam Bedd/ anA y&t we 
Miiflk 'EsrnMiici' wi]l baor ootnpiiiHarni with 
olttieir or Uie twu. TUflTif l* tbrui^ti^iot Lh» wbole 
itiir^ ili« tracfl of wmtt jiOMrei- *n1 delicate 
part^ptton mf raiQUttt iliiuWi of c|iaTKt€r. Tirtjich 
plftcw MUs At Vinson blifb in tba rnnli* of iiiow 

'*' Et+r'tii"*; ■ ti n norriJ irrittcn w\ir\ ft poher 
7.-; . , ■ - - ■ : --; - - --' The 

}^m nvistaken zeafln'religious matters, and the 
evil consequeuces that flow fk-om those errors."— 
Spectator. 

"The machinery of the plot is well imagined 
and well worlced out, and, we need scarcely add, 
well calculated to afford ffratiflcation to the 
reader."— Prew. 

THE TWO HOMES. By the Author 
of " The Heir of Vallis." 3 vols. 

"There is a areat deal that is very good in this 
boolc— a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
design. . . . There are some good pictures of 
Madeira, and of life and society there : and there 
are evidences of much painstaking and talent."— 
Athenceum. 

" * The Two Homes ' is a very clever noveL . . 
Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his dencriptive powers. The dialogue 
is good: the characters all speak and act con- 
sistently with their natures."— IfCOdcr. 

" ' The Two Homes ' is a novel of more than 
ordinary merit, and is written throughout in a 
careful and elegant style."— Jfomin^ Pott, 

THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

By Mrs. Chaeles J. Pbobt. 3 vols. 

"This is a novel of more than average merit. 
There is considerable knowledge of character, 
power of description, and quiet social satire, ex- 
hibited in its pages."— iVew. 

" • The Dennes of Daundelyonn ' is a very read- 
able book, and will be immensely popular. . . . 
It has many beauties which deservedly recom- 
mend it to the novel reader."— Critic. 

" * The Dennes of Daundelyonn ' is a hook writ- 
ten with great vigour and freshness."— 2>a<2«r. 

" There is more cleverness and variety in these 
volumes than in twenty average noyelB/'—Glcbe. 

COUSIN STELLA; ob, Conflict. 
By the Author of "Violet Bank." 
3 vols. 

"An excellent novel, written with great care; 
the interest is well sustained to the end, and the 
characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well-written and well-conceived story, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with freshness of 
interest and great merit."— ^fAemBum. 

" * Cousin Stella' has the merit, now becoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novelty in its 
subject; the interest of which will secure for this 
novel a fair share of popularity." — i^afwrdajr 

JaWieUf, 
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ALL L1BRARIS8.) 

CONnOENCES. By the Author of 
Rita." 



Decidedly both good and interesting. The 
..jk has a n«sh and pleasant air about It : it is 
written in an excellent tone, and there aretoiu^ 



of pathos here and there which we most rank 
with a higher style of oompositlon than that 
luually attained In works or this elasa."— Jfas 
Quarterly Review. 

"This new novel, by the author of 'Bits,* dis- 
plays the same combination of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same Uf)»-like 
dialogue, and the same faculty of oonstroeting an 
interesting story."— ^PMtotor. 

" * Oonfldenoes' is written in the most pleasing 
manner of any novel we have read for years 
past."— L«od«r. 

"A clever book, and not too long."— Examiner, 

TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

A. J. Babrowclifpb, Author of 
" AmherhilL" 3 vols. 

" The story is admirably developed. The Interest 
never flags, the incidents are natural without 
being commonplace, and the men and woman talk 
and act like htunan oeings."— Pr«M. 

" It is seldom we find, even in this great Me of i 
novel writing, so much that is pleasant and so I 
little to obiect to as in ' Trust for Trust.' It con- , 
tains much original thought and fresh humour." i 
—Leader. 

" The story evinces vigour of description and , 
power of writing."— 2^<«rary Churchman, , 

ELLEN RAYMOND; ob, Ups and ' 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. , 
3 vols. 

" The plot is wrought out with wonderful inge- ', 
nuity, and the different characters are sustained 
in perfect keeping to the ead."—JUuatrated Neva i 
of the World. 

" The characters are good, the style pure, cor- ' 
rect, brisk, and easy."— Pr«M. 

"Mrs. vidal displays resource. Imagination, 
and power in no common degree. * * * There is 
more power and strength put forth in * Ellen 
Raymond' than perhaps in any lady's book of 
thiageneration."- jSatitrdoy Revieio. 

" This novel will flnd a great many admirers." 
—Leader, 

LOST AND WON. By Geohgiaka 
M. Cbaik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

" Nothing superior to this novel has appeared 
during the present seison."- £«ad«r. 

" Miss Oraik's new story is a good one and in 
point of ability above the average of ladies' novels." 
—Daily News. 

" The language is good, the narrative spirited, 
the characters are fairly delineated, and the 
dialogue has considerable dramatic force."— 
Saturday Review. 

" This is an improvement on Miss Craik's first 
work. The story is more compact and more 
interesting."- ^<Aen<ru8». 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 
By F. G. Tbappord. 3 vols. 

" This novel stands out much in the same way 
that 'Jane Eyre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."— iSa^Mrdajr 
Review. 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and the Fens,' 
and we snail look anxiously for the writer's next 
essay."— <Xrt<?. 

" The author has the gift of telling a story, and 
•The Moors and the Fens* will be read." — 
Athemeum. 



sm:ith, et.T)t."b ajstd co. 



NEW NOVELS— conHnued. 
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AN OLD DEBT. B7 Flobencb 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

"A powerfully written novel; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded from a female 
hnnd. . . . The dialogue is vigorous and 
spirited."— Ifomm^r Post. 

"There te an energy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it fl*om the common 
head of novels. Its terse vigour sometimes reoals 
Miss Bronte, but in some respects Miss Florence 
Dawson is decidedly superior to the author ol 
• Jane Byre.' "Saturday Review. 

"This novel is written with great care and 
iwinstakiug ; it evinces considerable powers of 
reflection. The style is good, and the author 
possesses the power of aepicting emotion."— 
AthencBum. 

"A very good seasonable norel,"— Leader, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of " Eathie 
Brande," &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

"The well-established reputation of Holme 
Lee, as a novel writer, will receive an additional 
^lory fl*om the publication of 'Sylvan Holt's 
_>(iughter.' It is a charming tale of country life 
and character."— G/o6c. 

" There is much that is attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that is graceful and re- 
fined, much that is firesb, healthy, and natural." 
—Fre$8. 

"The conception of the story has a good deal of 
originality, and the characters avoid common- 
place types, without being unnatural or improba- 
ble. The heroine herself is charming. It is a 
novel in which there is much to interest and 
please."- iVtfio Quarterly Review. 

"A novel that is well worth reading, and which 

J)08sesses the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
uteresting."— A^Aenomm. 
"A really sound, good book, highly finished, 
true to nature, vigorous, passionate, honest, and 
%iJio»w:'— Dublin Univernty Magasxne. 

MY LADY : a Tale op Modebn 
Life. 2 vols. 

"'My Lady' is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exhibiting that union of strength and 
gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of womanhood."— /Ym«. ,, ^ ^ ,, 

" • My Lady' evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel that will be read with 
interest."- AiA^WBitjn. 

"The story is told throughout with great 
strength of reeling, is well written, and has a 
plot which is by no means common -place."— 
Examiner. 

" There is some force and a good deal of fresh- 
ness in ' My Lady.' The characters are distinctly 
drawn, and often wear an appearance of indi- 
viduality, or almost personality. The execution 
is fresh and powerful, —ypecf a ior. 

"A tale of some power."- iVo^iona? Review. 

" It is not in every novel we can light upon a 
style so vigorously graceful— upon an intelligence 
so refined without littleness, so tenderly truthful, 
which has sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and searchingly power- 
ful."— I>«6iin University Magazine. 

" Care has been bestowed on the writing, which 
is pleasant and flowing. The descriptions ornature 
are truthful and delicately drawn."— £conomi«^. 

GASTON BLIGH. By L. S. Lavenu, 
Author of ** Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

' Gaston Bligh ' is a good story, admirably 

' '^-" -' -''-—■ — '"cident, sustaining to the 

" ingenious plot, and 



told, fiill of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
close the interest or a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 



sparkles with wit. and will reward perusaL"— 

"The story is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with eipnt: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is vei7 enjoy- 
able reading."- PrcM. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Curreb 
Bell. 2 vols. 

*'Wu think t^ic aiithiii-'a CrlfuJa haTo iihawa 
eouuJ Judjctucut kn imMlahiii^ the ^ProfeaaQr/ 
nuw ttuit «lia \m gouD, . ^ . It sliows the llrM 
gbrcnsitf cunt^eptron^ uhich afterwt^irlfl aKpniitlcKl 
HJiiL ripened Into the irreat arGaUoiiii of liDr imaifi- 
^iLik»ii. At the inane time hee iMJvlMrtfs were 



etiiuiUy rlglu -ttlun ttmy oumiwcUeiU her not lo 

fiul>Usu it mliar UJetl [jt!.. * ^ i*...*^-«._ — 1» 



But it abounita 



' Th"i tiltft Id nrlj^itinl. EbncI wo [^vnry here auA 
tlitn?- tk'tfipt gifntui uf tlirtt r-riwcr ivkiclt Uvj^h the 
WLirlit 1ty Ntorm iu 'JnJniQ Eyt-B,' Th^ ruJeotlooDf 
the 'rniifi?iftHor* wn. In our oiilnltnii no lews itrt- 
vaiatagci»u&tathcyDun:ieaij1.hi:)].'ii»!^ than drcilitiihU 
ttr the dS aoeruiDQTi t fif i ne huok m^} ]e r^.' '—PveH* 

^'Anything which throw HlKUt uiacidtlm ijrowth 
Aiid rompujgttiou uf auah nniiii^i lvduUilol Ih; utKer- 
wise than iTiter^tliig. In VUe ' Pri;if«i5*ov ' wu mny 
dSHf^ot IT tho j^riTis [jT muny l-mliis of tiiln^ing, 
wln^h tvftorwjiHa ccirriin to be ei^lEirveA and 
iilLiHtrAte'il ItJ Btibii^uttit and uioi'v perl^t 
wui-kan "— Crt/t^. 

"There is much new Initight in it, miich tx- 
tremtfly cbiirnctE^rLaliL' gciilnsi.^ and oue ahnrai^t^r, 
murni^^rr, ff n-r'^t:i:r, light lt^ nsirt monJ aiiy 
grn -■-.'■ r --•:■■■•■'. 

" Wb liti.vt> rotui. iL wikii the deepeitt interest; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Ohar^ 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
-Eclectic. 

BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloui'ed by the 
to ... -I _. .- 

th 

*■' IJitf'j t^ Etia^teilLiJc-iiJiiICsi:^ uLiiL'iini [:j£i al{>J*y L 
a rnni:h ipeviter biiowlddgie of ooiitcLi-^ llta imu 
clirira,rter in Ita vnrioni asiiects mtA candLtLoiifi 
thiU] t? pmiiesied by nliie-t^nthit of Lhl■^ iiovvUii^ 
wl><' umitrtiu.^^ la describe iu'^—Sptettiiiirw 

*-' aut- uovc^lts i^HQ that keeps the attention fiT«d, 
an "I U ti( ^rUtcn in a gnnliJ, oritu pLoLyfEil iDni^. 
Tli^-' leitipr it throu«hcniteifitsliotilr"— £j?ri««i/*irr» 

"Thiai» Ahoclt wtikh roi£t»pssc'f tlis runs merit 
of hirlnj^ exactly what il t^lnijus^ tu bCn ii stoi^ i»f 
Enc^Diih ccmntT^ Ufa : nn^ utuvuv^-itT, a very well 
toLti hti:,ty."—niiitjf AfKB. 

' ' ' Uclaw thu Sut(1ic»' merits bl^h iiraUfH. it la 
fUJi uf «ood tilings; ai*i*U tjintia— ^tj^id tocHna— 
gouti wmius— good nofIoiur» »[id Engh montHty**' 
—(if aba, 

" Tfiniprrn-tPj R«usthl{^> kftii|]>, and rleasaal."— 
So f urdap JJ Jt»j«p. 

"A luoi-e nluHiant itfiry Wft hfiiFC nt/t read for 
many n \X^ ?*—IlrUi4h Quartgrty. 

THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 

" This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is fUll of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— <Sitofe«- 
man. 

** Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly originak 
. . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale aie human and real."— 
Leader, 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 



" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the "' -- - - 

Leader. 



he tone of her narration."— 



" It has the first requisite of a work meant to- 
imuse : it is amusing."— G^c;&0. 
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NEW NOVELS— conrfnw€i. 



KATHIE BRANDS: a Fibksidb His- 
tory OF A Quiet Lipb. By 
Holme Lee. 2 vols. 

" • Kathie Bnwide ' !■ not merely • ▼"T *n*^l: 
ing novel— It ti a very )fl»9}e?o™« o"«' »°' " 

sweetnesB, and coniiderablepowerof descriptton, 

"^"kIuSS BSn7e' I. intended to lllnstratethe 
Baramount excellence of duty aa a moving prtn- 
Sple. It is full of beauties."-Datiy Ar«p». 

^' CertHlnly one of the best novela that we have 
lately retAr -Guardian, 

EVA DESMOND ; ob, Mutation. 
3 vols. 
"A more beautiful crwjtlon than Bva ItwoigJ 
be difflcult to imajpine. The novel Is undoubteoiy 
full of intcre»t."-ifor«»iii7 P^J^-,. ,.^ .„ ^„ 
, •* There is power, pathos, and originality in oon- 
oeption and catastropba,"— I.«a<l«*. 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" An Elizabethan masquerade. Shakcsp^re, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— I<*a^«r. .»««lo 

•• The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in », »i» stoical point ol 
view, but possessing many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."— Po«^. 

PERVERSION 5 or, The Causes and 
Consequences op Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 
3 vols. ^ ^, ^ 

"This story has a touching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 

^''♦'^Thrtonri'S*^ and healthy; the religious 
feeling sound and true, and well sustained. — 

^""it is "long, very long, since we have JotA a 
narrative of more power than this. —Bntttn 

^•ThiT ?s a good and a noble book,"" New 
Quarterly . 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA : 

A Love Story. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

"A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected ; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk nAtuT9t^.''-Crittc. 

•'The narrative and scenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— (Spectator. 

MAUD SKILLICORNPS PENANCE. 

By Mary C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. _ ^, 

" The style is natnral. and displays considerable 
dramatic power."— CWiic. 

•• It is a well concocted tale, and wiU be very 
paUtable to novel readers."— J/or«t»wJPo»«. 



THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
MAfncENziE. 3 vols. 



.i i.r J.Ue C\,- 
■ itor theHei'- 
, , i» de<Miribe(l ■- 
. Lii]U>d flf Ian.' 

■ ix Rtiarm of t •• 



I weu con- 
itnralud 
) skUfoBj 

indftielias 
h lesTes a 

ttsskQAd 
. among the 



ng' ■■-!.:.'l [Hfc Hlglllands, •iJLVj ..., ";■ 7-"-°-„ 
fi: j.i tj J^'rs, Quick «'*»*orifttiWii *^il iiWae"«°»; 
o( :. r^rt'to' in mil lire and humjia life, tne 

ai . . , : « n, 1 j 1 w.iuW t* iiUJli^ut 1 stogie out 
JJ. . . ,vr B merlin 15 BCen+!si :ivd striilBg ^ 

RIVERSTON. By Georgians M. 
Craik. 3 vols. ^ ^ . ^^ ■ 

"A decidedly good novel. Thebo^twj^ 
clever one. oontainiM much gwd writii«,^ , 

ssk^^o^'irtSiinrtSJii^^??!^^!!^^^^^^ ' 

^'i^s^^kraVerylivelywrtterjsl^hJJ-i^ 
and she has sense, and «%,Ji" m»^ij^ 
beautiful young "foverness, with her strOTjwjj 
saucy independence, and promptness or repw"^ 
an interesting picture."— Frtfw. nalnt cha- 

"Miss Craik writes well; «l»o «*" P?idfl«We 
racter, passions, manners,^ with wnrtfle™™f, 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively. 

-^h^a^thJr shows great eomjnandof tan^ 
a force and clearness of express^n «>* ^Jf grSt. 
with. ... We offer a welcome to »""^l^' 
Md we shaU look with interest for her nen 
vrork."—AtAen9um. 

FARINA. By George Meredith 

"A masque of ravisher^ in ateel, of robber 
knights; of water-women, m«5e.i*XinS8verS 
lovfly. ^t has also a brave and t«n^eL%oS 
and a heroine proper for a «>mance of (Ji^ , 
Those who love a real. Wv«^.X*SJ°W*Sor 
extravagance, by way of a change, wiu ^ 
' TaxinA.' "—Athenaum. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 

or. Phases op London Life. ^) 
E. M. Whittt, Author of iae 
GoverniDg Classes." 2 vols. 

"Mr.Whltty is a genuine 8atlriBt.emgo^ 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh wiun 
very much ;T>ut the laughter is fr»"y^"°iirt of 
thought, kis style is serious. "^^J" nt ii" 
mincTsevere. The author has a memmenx w^ 
to that of Jaques and that of Timon."--*'***"*"^ 

THE EVE OF ST. MARK, f 

RoBiANCE OF Venice. By Thomas 

DOUBLEDAT. 2 VOls. ,,^^611 

" • The Eve of St. Mark 'is not oiJ^ weU writtcf , 

but adroitly constructed, and tn^^^^Jfigtoo 

tone is perhaps too gorgeous; "« mo!^"{ei7 w 

««ch t^t of a^masauerade; Jut f myste?^. 



trased."—Athen<sum. 



NOVELS FOBTHCOMING. 

A N EW NOVEL. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author of ** The Scarlet 
Letter/' &c. 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of " My Lady," 3 vols. 
And other Works cf Fiction hy Popular Authors, 



i 4 (^ ^ 



S^MITH, E3L.r>EE .^1N"D CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOB YOUNG EEADEES. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruction for Young 
Persons. New edition, carefully revised, ia 12 Shilling Volumes, each. 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in oil colours, 
with wood engravings, in ornamented boards. 



amusing stories, all tending to the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
BIOGRAPHIC A.L ACCOUNTS OF RBMARTCABLB OHARACTBES, Interesting to Younf p-"»i» 
SIMPLE NARftATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the capacity of children. 



ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to encourasfe habits of observation. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY. INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. *v/^i;vxxvxii3 



-^ ..•■ 



Miss Bdgewobth's Opinion of the Pabeites' Cabhtbt:— 



**! almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so much 
variety in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the Dad habit of frittering awav the mind by requiring no exertion ft-om the reader. . . . Whoever 
your scientific associate is. He understands hla business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
Without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side." 

%♦ The work is now complete in 4 vols., extra cloth, gilt edges, at 3s. Qd. 
each; or in 6 volumes, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. each. 

By the Author of " Round the Fire," &c. 
I. 

UNICA : A Story for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price Ss. cloth. 

" The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told."— Spectator. 

" An excellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
chyldren."— Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nursery."— ^Men^ewm. 

11. 

OLD GINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price Ss. cloth. 

"'Old Oingerbread and the School-boys* is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness.*' 
— Press. 

"This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
imtnral, with a feeling or country freshness."— 
Spectator. 

*' The book is wellgotup, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— G7o6«, 

" An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
ilia»tra,te6i."—IlltistratedJvewg of the World. 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
:Beonomi*t, 

"Adelightftil story for little boys, inculcating 
iMuevolent feelings to the poor."— £cf ccf ic Review. 

nx. 
WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY? showing how 
A Little Boy did what he Liked, 

AND HOW HE EnJOYED IT. With 

Four Illustrations. Price 2a. ed, cl. 



WILLIE'S REST : a Sunday Stort. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

28. 6d. cloth. 

"Oraoeful little tales, ooi&taining some pretty 

parables, and a good deal of simple feeling."— 

^eonomtst. 

•• Extremely well written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome style.'' 
^'Jlominff Hmraid* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3*. cl. 

"An excellent little book of moral improvemont 
made pleasant to children : it is far beyond the 
common-place moral tale in design and execution." 
—Globe, 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
FOR Young Readers. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price Ss. cloth. 

"Charmingly written tales for the young."— 
Leader. 

" six delightful little stories."— Gwardfaji. 

"Simple and very intereating." — ^ati. nal 
Revieio. 

" True children's stories."- ^^A«n««»». 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, The Black Brothers. By 
John Ruskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Bichard 
Doyle. Price 2s. 6<f. 

" This littlfi llancy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming moral."— Examiner. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents' Cabinet.'* 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES.. 

With 16 Illustrations. l*.6rf. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENPS BREAKFAST. 

2*. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 
gravings. Price 2«. 6cf. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; or. Travels in 
the Boudoir. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
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AVOKICS I>XJBX.ISI£ED BY SMITH, E1L.3DER Sc CC 



POBTET. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
CASTLE, AND OTHEB Poems. By 
Lieut.-Col. William Read. Crown 
8to. Price 7«. 6d. cloth. 

"To a refined taste, a correct rythmic and 
melodic ear. and no common familiarity with the 
poetic re sources of our language. Colonel Bead 
may lawfully lay claim. . . . with all those 
who find enjoyment in ^raceftil and polished 
verae, this book will win favour."— iVcM. 

"Elesnnt and graceful, and distinsuished by a 
tone of sentiment, which renders Colonel Bead's 
vohime very pleasant reading for a leisure hour." 
— D«i7ar Xetca. 

" It is not often that the heroic couplet is in 
thei^e dAys so gracefuUv written. Colonel Read is 
to be confcriitulated on his success in bending this 
Ulyssenii bow. His little volume contains some 
very flue livloM"— Leader. 

STILICHO: A Tragedy. By 
Geoboe Mallam. Fcap 8yo. 

MAGDALENE. A Poem. Fcap 8 to. 
price Is, 

lONICA. Fcap. Svo, As. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly rinssical, are grappled 
with boUloess, and toned with a lively imoginatum. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry ."— Critic. 

" The author is in his mood, quiizlcal, satirical. 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he clisplnys extraordinary power."— //i««- 
trated NetcsoftAe Wcrtd. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bhadstreet. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a vivid lrT.ni?ination, guided by a mind of lofty 
%im."—GIohe. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—National Review. 

"This is ft posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is quick andlight, and 
munxcaV—AtAencBum. 

POEMS. ByADATBEVANioN. 5s. cl. 

"There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trcvanlon. They give an image of what 
many women are on their ocst side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory fruit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
Xhii."—Saturdav Review. 

*' There are many passages in If iss Trevanlon's 
poems tall of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on toe water."— Press. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5*. cloth. 

" He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyrie 
element is dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— Cr«^»e. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these pages."— £co4tomts^. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities which 
stamp them the productions of a ilne imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— If omin^r SercUd. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 

"Balder," "The Roman/' &c. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, • England in time of 

War* bears wltne88."-^«A«i«iija: ^^ "' 



THE CRUEL SISTER, ani> othc 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. clotli. 

"There are traces of power, and the versificatiu 
diaidays freedom and nkm."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS 

By Sir Arthub Hallam Ei^tos 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind i 
apparent all through this volume."— £«ad«r. 

POEMS. ByMr8.FBANKP.FELLOira 
Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

"There is easy simplicity in the diction, ar! 
elegant naturalness in the thought."— <S^«cf a tcr. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. By C.M.K 

Fcap. 8yo, cloth g^lt, 5s. 

" Elegant verses. The author has a pleasisj 
fancy and a refined mind."— Seonomitt, 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels 
Fcap. 8yo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

"Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and Rive 
promise of real excellence. His poems ai*e wnttei 
sometimes with a strength of expression by n 
means common."— Ovaratan. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. ByTHOM^ 
Leiqh. 5s. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the ' Qarlands c 
Verse' is an Ode to Toil. There^ as elsewhere 
there is excellent feeling."— fxaiuMMr. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobeli 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level o 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautLfu 
has the truth of instinct."— .itA^nteum. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott 
Fcap. 8yo, 5s., cloth. 
"Mr. Scott has poetical fiaeling, keen observation 
deep thought, and command of language."- 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By Mary Maynabd 
Fcap. 870, 4s., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of poem* 
displaying so large an amount of power. bleiideJ 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace ol 
expression."— CAurcA of England Quarterl]/. 

POEMS. By CuRREB, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. 4s., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics, By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 4*., cloth. 

" Rendered Into English liyriCM with a vigour and 
heartiness rarely, if over, surpassed."- Cri/it;. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post 8vo, cloth, price 3«. 

KING RENrS DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
8yo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and otheb 
Poems. Translated fh>m Schilleb. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
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